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The Great Success! Prepared by Practical 
Teachers! Oral and Written Arithmetic 
Combined! 


—THE— 


Tew American Arithmetics 


PRICES. 
COMPRISING * Intro, Ex. 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIO, Parti, - 17 10 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIO, Part 2, - 27 15 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIO, Part3, - 37 25 
THE NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO } 

(Beings Parts 2 and 3, bound together, ) 50 


With or Without Answers. 
tar FIRST ISSUED JUNE, 1877: 


81,000 Printed to May, 1878. 
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The Best and the Most Reliable! The Most 


Extensively Used! 


NEW EDITIONS 


Mitchell's New Geographies, 
With New Maps, New Electrotype Plates, and 
Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDITIONS! 
Intro. 
.50 "30 
1.00 .70 
1.42. .75 


THIS SERIES COMPRISES: 

I, MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
Il. MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
I. MITCHELL’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


OUTLINE MAPS. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, with 


or without Names, Small Series, on Rollers... . $10.00 

MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, with- 
out Names. Large Series, on Rollers, ; 

WALL MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA, 








POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin & English Series 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 
Bingham’s New English Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Bingham’s Lat. Prose Composition. 


SMITHS 
English Grammar. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ANALYSIS. 
Intro. Price 36 cts.; Bx. Price, 20 cts 


o) anaCo 
BUTLER’S 


Pictorial History 


United States. 


338 PAGES. 
Wirs 8 Fur.-pace Coprpgrrrate Mars 


AND 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Intro. Price, $1.00.; Exch. Price, 6o cts. 


BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
312 PAGES. 


Intro. Price, 67 cts.; Exch. Price, 50 cts. 


SARGENT’S: 


School Etymology, 


A Text-Book of Derivatives, Pre- 
fixes and Suffixes. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


264 pages. Intro. Price, 60 cts.; Exch, 
Price, 45 cts, 





OXFORD'S 
Junior Speaker. 


216 PAGES,, WITH 55 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





List Price, 56 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


The ““Ten-times-Ten” Series. 
[THREE NUMBERS. ] 


Butler’s Selections, 


FOR READING AND SPEAKING. 


OXFORD'S 
Senior Speaker. 


432 PAGES, WITH 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Cloth, 75 cents, 


List Price, $1.12. 





Adopt the Best! 
| THE NEW AMERICAN 
Readers and Spellers. 


Over 1,700,000 in Use. 

Intro, Ex 
New American First Reader, - - - - - 18 8 
New American Second Reader, - - - - 20 13 
New American Third Reader, - - - - - 33 20 
New American Fourth Reader, - - - - 40 25 
New American Fifth Reader, - - - - - 60 235 
New American Etymological Reader, - - 100 65 
New American Primary Speller, - - - - 14 8 


Goodrich’s Amer. Child’s Pictorial Hist of U. S., $ .50 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Goodrich’s 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France, - - 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome, - - 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece, - - 

Goodrich's Common-School History of the World, 1.05 .70 


Goodr 





New American Pronouncing Speller, - - - 20 12 





THE STANDARD SERIES 


Pictorial Histories. 


By 5S. G. GOODRICH, 
(PETER PARLEY.) 





Intro. Ex. 
$ .40 

1.05 .70 
- 110 .80 
110 .80 
1.10 .80 
110 .80 


Pictorial History of England, - 
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THE STATE MEETING AT READING. 


HE annual meeting of the State Teach- 

ers’ Association convened at Reading as 
announced, and this midsummer session of 
three days was one of the most pleasant, both 
as to weather and surroundings, within our 
recollection. The place of meeting provided 
by the local committee, of which County Su- 
perintendent Baer was the active chairman, 
was the First Presbyterian Church, central in 
location, commodious, well lighted, and well 
ventilated. The membership was large, Berks 
covsty and Reading enrolling more than one 
hundred members, the audiences were good, 
and the order was excellent. The music, 
under Prof. George C. Young, of the Kutz- 
towi4Normal School, was in charge of a com- 
petent party; the full orchestra being an 
added attraction of the last evening. The 
programme presented the leading educational 
questions of the day through representative 
men and women; and the business of the 
session was under the direction of Dr. George 
P. Hays, who was a model Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The address of welcome, by Mr. Jacobs, of 
the Board of Control, expressed heartily the 
good-will of the people of Reading. Dr. 
Hays, on behalf of the Association, gracefully 
accepted the proffered hospitalities, and be- 
fore closing his remarks indicated briefly the 
line of work amd the character of the topics 
that would be presented for consideration. 
The inaugural treated certain weak points in 
the School Directory, and was followed by an 
animated discussion, in which defects in the 
law, as it relates to school directors, were 





generally admitted. Some reform is desira- 
ble here, but just what is to be improved, and 
exactly how the needed reform is to be 
brought about without delay, are points that 
were not developed in the discussion. ‘The 
question of annulling permanent certificates 
was raised incidentally and discussed at some 
length. 

The address on Methods of Physical Cul- 
ture, by Miss L. E. Patridge, was an earnest 
appeal for the proper training of the body 
that it may be a fit abode for the cultured in- 
dwelling soul. This lady dreams of a future 
when every school shall make provision for 
intelligent physical training. ‘The subject is 
an important one. Good health no less than 
grace of movement are involved, and we are 
glad that Miss Patridge has taken the plat 
form to advocate the reform. She speaks of 
preparing a short course of simple exercises, 
with such directions as will enable them to be 
generally introduced into schools This will 
insure practical result to her work. In the 
discussion that followed her address, the lec- 
turer and a lady friend replied very effectively 
to a speaker whose attack upon the measure 
was conspicuous for .noisy indelicacy and 
ignorant prejudice. 

The Labor Question was presented by Miss 
Maria L. Sanford, Professor of History at 
Swarthmore College, in Delaware county. 
This was one of the ablest papers of the ses- 
sions, and we heartily commend it to the 
reader. The subject was discussed from a 
high standpoint, which affords advantage of 
broad view to the unprejudiced student of 
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history. 
nently fitted her to treat this subject from such 
point of view, as perhaps no other member 
of the Association is equally at home with 
herself in the wide field of historical literature. 
‘The trouble of our times,’”’ she 
not accidental, but part of the long struggle 
of centuries, a phase of that great strife 
tween the privileged class and the multitude, 
between manhood and caste, which consti- 
tutes three-fourths of the whole history of 
civilized nations.”’ She preaches the gospel 
of labor in no hollow-sounding phrase, and, 
what is better, practices what she preaches, 
for in the circle of our acquaintance we know 
no one who is a more enthusiastic, more tire 
less, or more effective worker. 

In his address upon ‘‘ Education Concern- 
ing Political Duties,” Rev. Dr. Bugbee 
that among the first things to be 
in the common schools are patriotism and 
loyalty. Patriotism may be merely a senti- 
ment, but genuine loyalty is impossible in the 
citizen unless he is an embodiment of a high 
type of morality; and there is but one 
source of morality, the Bible. Men must 
be taught to think for themselves, and also to 
think in the line of justice, of honesty and 
truth; to think out their real rights and 
duties, to distinguish between these and their 
imaginary rights, and to maintain their real 
rights, independent of organizations and 
unions. He also discussed the question of 
Compulsory Education at some length. In 
the discussion that followed, the intelligent 
study of the Constitution by advanced classes 
was strongly urged, and, of course, with ap- 
proval on the part of the Association. 

The Spelling Reform was advocated by 
Prof. R. H. Carothers, of the Shippensburg 
Normal School, whose argument is found 
elsewhere in this issue. We like earnest men, 
whether agreeing with them or not, and the 
gentlemen who urge the importance of this 
reform are in earnest. Many of them 
men of rare ability and profound learning. 
The arithmetic is certainly on their side ; and 
the common sense argument may also be with 
them, namely, ‘*Why put six letters into a 
word that needs but three?’’ The lecturer 
was, however, unhappy in at least one of the 
llustrations of his argument—when he ciphers 
up, to a careful demonstration, the saving that 
could be effected on The Lord’s Prayer by the 
new method of spelling. There are those 
who think too little time is given to this 
ilready ! 

We are, personally, content to take the chaff 
with the wheat, the bran with the flour, and 
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to live and die in the 
of the old, familiar ‘‘ misspelled”’ 
many of them it were sacrilege to 
or change a letter; and, for them 
t again learn to spell we shall 
matter to another world where 
more leisure may be afforded for that pleasant 
pastime. ‘The good old words—they may be 
hopeless! y wrong, but for us let them keep 

We take them as the 
Charles Lamb did the 
characteristic impediment in his speech. It 
would not have been their dear old ‘‘ Charley”’ 
without the stutter! Besides, life is short, 
and there are so many things to ‘‘reform”’ 
that, part, we propose to let the spell- 
ing alone. 

The paper presented 


con 


atmosphere 
words. In 
a line 


postpone the 


familiar forms. 


favored friends of 
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by Mr. W. S. Scl 


draft of a proposed act of 
‘ org nization of the edu- 
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The subject is a vast 
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forces outside of the school system,”’ 
tention, but fhe end aimed at was 
chimerical, and the plan im- 
which it was to be reached. 
one, and we think the 
ut the gentleman has given 
so much shes as to justify his 
aring. ‘This paper, with othe 
the Asa ciation, will be found at 
of The Journal. 


scheme | topian ; 
the matter 
aski m a fair 
res ud before 
length in tl is number 
The Moral Element in ‘duca was dis- 
cussed with earnestness and by 
Rev. I. N. Hays. The e thinks, 
is not a measure of expe bso 
lute necessity ; and education must be 
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all His works.”” The thought of Gop he 
would make the great thought everywhere— 
in all study, in all labor, in all life. And Mr. 
Hays is surely right on this momentous ques- 
tion. No grander thought—broadening the 
view, moulding the will, gladdening the heart, 
shaping the life—can occupy the soul of man. 


The interesting paper read by Miss R. S. | 
Walker on the Kindergarten System was re- | 
the authorities of the State: ‘* You have taken 


ceived with much favor by the audience. 
The models and gifts in wood, clay, paper, 
etc., which were so well used in illustration, 


were in many instances the work of her own | 


little pupils. 


The High School question was presented | 


by Mr. W. C. Lyne, who advocated the 
right of this school to a place and support. 
It has been charged that the High School is 
an expensive luxury, but as the head of the 
system, giving strength and vitality to all the 
lower grades, it should be expected to cost 
more than any of those below it. ‘The objec- 
tion that this grade draws its pupils only from 


the homes of the wealthy is not borne out by | 


the facts, since statistics show that a large 


proportion of the pupils come from the homes | 
The High School also affords | 


of the poor. 
a certain leaven of culture in the community, 


and is an important training school for the | 
Its strongest | 
| countries where such law has been long en- 


higher institutions of learning. 
claim upon the public regard, however, when 


efficiently conducted, is that it may be made | 
the means of securing thorough and systematic | 


instruction, regular attendance, and exem- 


plary conduct in the lower grades; as the | 


teaciers below it know that their work is to 
be carefully examined, and the pupils also are 


encouraged’to make a good record for them- | 
selves*in the hope of reaching this highest 
| public schools upon the popular mind grows 
The address of Prof. John S. Ermentrout | 
| lic sentiment, educated more wisely in the 


grade in the system. 


opposing Compulsory Education was a care- 
fully prepared argument, but its logic was 


not unanswerable, and the conclusions drawn |! 
from the array of statistics presented were, we | 
‘<Statistics,’”’ it has | 


think, gravely at fault. 
been said,‘* can be made to prove anything.”’ 
The result reached depends very much upon 
how they are handled. 


spirited of the sessions. 


The strong argument, as we see it, lies in | 
| county, addressed the Association on the true 
| ends of scholastic training and the importance 


favor of compulsion. Upon the assumption 
that education is a good thing for the State, 


the State claims the right to make provision | 


for the education of all. A citizen in a given 
district, without personal interest in the pub- 
lic schools, and deriving, as he thinks, no di- 
rect benefit from them, may be compelled to 
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pay continuously and largely towards their 
support. The State compels, and popular 
sentiment approves. Near by the home of said 
citizen there is a family ignorant and degraded, 
the children vicious, a pest in the community 
whom no moral influences ever reach. The 
school stands open, but they never enter. 
Has not this tax-paying victim of compulsion, 
under such circumstances, the right to say to 


my money against my will to educate these 
children. I demand that you bring these chil- 
dren against their will, who are now growing 
up in ignorance and vice, into the schools 
which you claim will aid in making of them 
good citizens.’’ In all reason, the tax payer 
has the right to make this demand. Com- 
pulsion for the thrifty property owner and the 
intelligent citizen, must have, for its corollary, 
compulsion for the thriftless or vicious parent 
and the ignorant child. 

But practically it will not ‘* work’”’ with us. 
Wherever it has been tried in this country it 
has been a failure, and we accept the logic of 
events. A compulsory law, to be effective, 
needs either a strong central government with 
its agents on every hand to see constantly to its 
enforcement, asin certain countries of Europe; 
or a universal public sentiment in its favor, 
which is at present to be found nowhere save in 


forced. As neither of these conditions exists 
with us, we must fall back on moral suasion 


| and individual effort, upon wise courses of 


study and wiser methods of training; upon 
attractive school rooms, and, more than all, 
upon trained teachers who shall be centres of 
missionary effort in their respective commu- 
nities. As the years pass, the hold of the 


and will grow stronger, until the force of pub 


New World than in the Old—such is the 
vision which Faith has of the Future —will 
compel universal education. And this desira- 
ble end thus reached will be better reached 
than is possible under any system of force or 


| of legal enactments. 
The discussion that | 
followed the reading of this paper was the most | 
| lar session convened at 8 p. m. 


On the last evening of the Convention, after 
the transaction of routine business, the regu- 
Hon. Heister 


Clymer, member of Congress from Berks 


of proper culture. He was followed by Hon. 
Daniel Ermentrout, on the responsibility of the 
teacher, by Deputy Superintendent Houck, Mr. 
S."D. Ingram, and Dr. Shumaker, whose re- 
marks are reported in the proceedings. 
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The newly-elected president from Lancas- 
ter was then conducted to the platform, his 
equally stalwart predecessor from Lawrence 
vacating the chair. 
President Shaub in acknowledgment of honor 
conferred, the long metre doxology, the bene 
diction, and the session of 1878 was ended. 

A pleasant episode of the meeting was a 


telegram of greeting by Atlantic cable, to State | 


Superintendent Wickersham, now traveling in 
Switzerland,—a rare but merited compliment 
to the official head of our State educational 
system. 

Among impromptu excursions to various 
points near by, we can but mention the small 
party which, on Thursday evening, took an 
omnibus for the White Spot, from which one 
looks down over a goodly city of nearly fifty 
thousand inhabitants, lying almost at his feet, 
with al] its beautiful surroundings 
river, fertile fields, and everlasting hills. ‘The 
visitor to Reading who has a few hours to 
spare, shculd not miss the grand prospect from 
this point. It is the pleasing landscape view, 
though not so broad, which we bring home 


to hang up beside the Wyoming Valley from | 


Indian Rock, in the picture gallery of memory. 
> 


STATE TEACHERS’ 
‘T° HE Twenty-fifth Annual Session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Reading, Pa., on Tuesday afternoon, July 
23d, 1878, and was called to order at 2 
o’clock, by the President, W. N. Aiken, of 
Lawrence. 

Rev. Henry Mosser, of the First Reformed 
Church, read the 19th Psalm and offered an } 
appropriate prayer. 

‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
accompanied on the organ by Prof. Geo, C 
Young, of Keystone State Normal School, at 
Kutztown, who had charge of the music dur- 
ing the day sessions of the Association. 


ASSOCIATION.* 


was sung, 


|. Howard Jacobs esq. of the Reading 
School Board, delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND TEACHERS: In 

of the president of our board, it becomes my pleasing 

city to the 

We have thrown our 


} 
are all | 
ste 

ide, | 


the absence | 


beautiful 


duty to welcome you to our and 
hospitality of her good people. 
gates wide open to receive you, the sentinels 
withdrawn, our latch-strings hang on the outer 
offering to the headmasters of your great profession a | 
We bid you breathe 

Drink copiously from 


cordial welcome to our homes. 
our mountain air without stint. 
our crystal springs, climb up our mountain sides, a1 


* Proceedings reported by J. D. Pyotr, Lancaster, Pa, 
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from the White House the Neversink 
grand scenery as was ever presented from the lofty 
plateaus of the grand old Alps. We are very proud of 
our ¢ ld county of Berks, and we 
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Rev. George P. Hays, D. D., Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, President of Wash 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, 


Pa., 


made the following 
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civilized figure, that we shall have interesting and 
profitable discussions. 

We feel like thanking you especially for the place 
in which we meet—a room in which fresh air and 
light are blessings within our reach; in pleasant con- 
trast with some of those dens in the past, where the 
president on the platform was the one bright spot, 
while the audience sat in darkness. 

To the Association the Executive Committee wish 
to say that on many of these questions we expect wide 
differences of opinion, and desire that these shall be 
fully brought out. It will do our profession an im- 
portant service to have both sides frankly, courageously, 
and courteously presented. These are questions that 
meet us every day; and if the usual good feeling pre- 
vails in the Association, the widest diversity may find 
expression without giving offence. Let every one be 
ready to express his opinion promptly and clearly, 
arguing the question, and not discussing the debaters. 
We want thorough work; we do not meet only to have 
a good time, but to improve ourselves and advance the 
cause of educational culture. Since the organization 
of this body, twenty-five years ago, great changes have 
taken place; if we shall settle the question whether all 
these changes have been improvements, something will 
have been done. 

Your Committee have endeavored to present sucha 
programme as to make this session as interesting and 
instructive as possible ; and again returning our thanks 
to the people of this city for their welcome, we shall 
proceed to address ourselves tothe work of the session. 


President Aiken then read the following 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS: 


It has become a custom in the history of this Asso- 
ciation for the Chairman, before entering upon the 
duties of his position as President, to deliver an inau- 
gural address. In accordance with this established 
usage, I will endeavor to perform my duty in this par- 
ticular, 

We come from different parts of this great Common- 
wealth, representing the educational interests of our 
respective sections from the common schools through 
the several grades of advancement to our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, 

Our field is large and the interests which we repre- 
sent are vast and important. We cannot cemprehend 
the length, the breadth and the depth of the educa- 
tional influences which surround us in our everyday 
work, We may not be able to grasp to. the fullest 
extent the influences of our own personal efforts and 
the various forces which are combined in our system 
of instruction and in the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge; yet the work goes on, notwithstanding our 
inability to fathom or measure it. We claim a high 
standing for the school system of our great State, and 
its influence has reached other Commonwealths, and 
in some respects theirs have been moulded and mod- 
eled after ours. While this may be true, that good 
results have been accomplished beyond our own 
limits, yet the great field of labor is at home within the 
boundaries of our own Commonwealth. No system, 
however well it may be arranged and how well soever 
all its forces may be utilized, is perfect in every par- 
ticular, There are always some weak parts in the ma- 
chinery ; some places where improvement is desirable. 

The model teacher of to-day cannot carry off the 
prize in all the departments of his work. He may 
excel in the government of his school, or in the ability 


viz., our colleges. 
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to impart instruction, and he may be skillful in con- 
ducting a recitation in some particular branch in the 
curriculum of studies, but in others, he may fall below 
mediocrity. 

The same is true, in the different departments of 
labor and in the many vocations of business. Some 
of our great orators in the past history of our coun 
try were unable to perform with ability some of the 
common duties of the statesman, and it required a 
momentous occasion and a grand theme to arouse 
their oratorical powers. 

We wish to speak a few words concerning some of 
what we consider the vulnerable points in our school 
system. As a system we believe it is good, and, all 
will admit, it has done a good work, and every year 
its efficiency is more apparent, but none claim for it 
perfection. One of the weak points, we mention, is 
our Directory. In the hands of the School Directors 
lies the power which moves the entire machinery of 
our Common Schools, as you all know. According 
to our law which makes provision for the education of 
our children, it is the duty of directors to establish a 
sufficient number of Common Schools for the educa 
tion of every individual within certain prescribed ages, 
they select the location of school houses, build houses 
and furnish them, levy and collect tax for keeping the 
schools open the required length of time; they appoint 
the teachers, fix their salaries, and can dismiss them for 
certain causes; they direct what branches of learning 
shall be taught, what books used, fix the length of 
school term to a certain extent—the minimum length is 
fixed by law—and they have power to establish schools 
of different grades when they think necessary, and, 
finally, they elect the County Superintende nt. We 
duties that 
Theu 


their 


have enumerated some of the powers and 
are invested in the Directors of this State. 
power is almost unlimited in the performance of 
duties, and hence the importance of having officers 
qualified for this responsible position. The office is 
one clothed with authority, and it is a position of 
honor if filled with ability. 

A few years since I heard the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction relate the following incident which 
illustrates the point under discussion: A citizen of 
who had at one time been Governo1 
of this Commonwealth, and had also beén a membe1 
of the United States Senate, said he naw held the 
highest office he had ever held, that of School Direc 
tor, to which his fellow citizens had elected him. 
The point we wish to make is, that, while we have 


one of our towns, 


many officers well qualified to fill this position and 
who do discharge its duties faithfully, we have a large 
number who are not qualified to discharge the import 


ant duties which devolve upon them. For, upon a 
wise and judicious performance of their duties, the 
progress of our whole common school 


It is a duty we, as citizens and as 


success and 
work depend. 
leaders in the educational work, owe to the youth of 
our country, to use every means at our command to 
promote the interests of the schools, and in no way can 
this be better done than. by having men hold the 
office of School Director or Controller, who are in 
terested in the work and prepared for its responsi- 
bilities. 

The question will naturally arise, how can this be 
done? Can we raise the standard of qualification or 
always secure the best material to fill the position ? 
This is entirely in the hands of the people and the 
services of intelligent and business men can be had if 
the proper means be used. Whenever the patrons of 
our schools demand better officers, better teachers, 
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and consequently more efficient work, it will be done. 
Various questions have been frequently discussed 
concerning this subject by the friends of the cause, 
some of which are, Shall we have a standard of 
qualifications fixed by law? or shall we reduce the 
number in each district and compensate them for 
their services? Each of these has its advantages, but 
will any of them accomplish the end in view? It 
appears to me the first, if it could be adopted and en 
forced, would be an improvement; that is, we would 
require certain necessary qualifications. We ought 
to have intelligence, seasoned with good common 
sense. If our Boards of Education could thus 
manned they would be prepared to use with discre- 
tion the authority and power given them in such a 
way as to produce the best results. 

The most feasible way to accomplish the desired 
object would be to increase the standard of general 
intelligence among the people and a desire for still 
higher culture. This is no easy task, nor can it be 
done in a day. It will require time to do the work. 
We must take things as they are and labor to change 


be 


or modify them in accordance with the demands of | 
| There are some ¢eachers who do such things 


the times. There are other points to which we might 
call attention ; but let this suffice. We trust our peo 
ple will give more attention, year by year, to the se- 
lection of men who know their duty and will do it 
fearlessly, and leave the consequences with Him who 
doeth all things well. 


On motion of Dr. Hays, three vacancies in 
the Enrolling Committee were filled, making 
the Committee consist of 
Houck, A. K. Krout, J. A. Stewart, E. T. 
Burgan, and R. K. Buehrle. 

A motion providing for the appointment of 
a Committee on Resolutions was agreed to. 

Speeches in debate were limited to five 
minutes. 


THE DIRECTORY : DISCUSSION. 


Discussion of the President’s 
being in order, Dr. Hays thought it would in- 
terest the Association to hear in how many 
counties women have been elected School 
Directors, and with what results. 
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Messrs. He nry | 


inaugural | 


Supt. Harvey, of Chester, said there are | 
a number of lady Directors in his county, and | 


they make good officers, taking more interest 
in the scholars than men. 
Deputy Supt. Houck said the Department 


could not give full information, as they keep | 
record only of the officers of the respective | 


Boards. ‘There are several ladies among these 
officers, and the Superintendent of ‘Tioga, 
is a lady—Miss Sarah I. Lewis. In the East, 
where they have tried female Superintendents, 
the lady teachers are said to prefer gentlemen. 
The inaugural is very positive in reference to 
the weakness of the Directory. He (Mr. 
Houck) believed that instead of the weakest, 
it is the strongest part of the system, and 
thought it could be shown that in a majority 
of districts this office is filled by the best men 
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in the community. They belong to a class 
who would despise a petty remuneration for 
their services. Their election keeps the sys- 
tem where it should be, close to the people ; 
and we do not want them appointed by courts 
or anybody else. The character of the men 
as a class vindicates the people’s choice. 

Mr. I. S. Geist, of Lancaster, said he had 
seen one prominent member of 


a School 
ger along the street, anc at last roll 


Board stagg 


y 
5 


into the gutter; another spent six nights a 


week in a gambling saloon; another was a 
blatant advocate of infidelity. Is there no 
weakness here? Should there not be a rem 
edy in such cases? 

Mr. Houck said such cases are rare excep 
tions, and do not speak well for the com- 
munities where they are found; but as a rule 
the best men are selected for School Directors. 


as have been mentioned, but it proves nothing 
against the class. 
Supt. Woodruff, of 
a remedy for 
teachers, but he knew of none 
Directors. Is this right? 
Mr. Houck said we must 
with the people, and build up a public senti 
ment that will give us the remedy through the 
ballot-box. 
Dr. Hays asked if there was any remedy 


law 
in 


Bucks, said the 
immoral habits 
in the case of 


us 


gives 


W leave the matter 


whatever in any case of misbehavior. 

Mr. Houck thought not until the term had 
expired. 

Dr. Hays was not prepared to endorse such 
an exceptional irresponsibility on the part of 
public officers. 

Mr. Houck said one member might be ex. 
pelled l y the rest, and that it had been done 
in Reading and other places. 

Mr. Ja obs, of the School Board, said that 
pressure had been brought on a misbehaving 
member to make him resign under a threat of 
There is no other elective body 
so entirely irresponsible. Directors are demi 
gods in their own kingdom. ‘They may put 
a school-house on top of a hill and compel the 


expulsion. 


children to ascend its pre¢ ipitous side. It is 
quite true that unfit persons are often elected, 
and this is a drawback to the system. ‘The 


election is made a political and even a per 
sonal matter. In a district within my knowl 
edge, that once ranked high in school matters, 
two men secured their election into the 
board in order to employ their daughters as 
teachers, who were unfit for the business ; and 
that district has gone backward, of course. It 
might be well to give the Directors a little less 
power, and the courts a little more ; it might 
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be well to have a standard of qualification 
for the office. Some remedy is needed, but I 
am not prepared to suggest one. 

Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
agreed with Mr. Houck that the only remedy 
was to educate the people up to electing com- 
petent men. It would be impracticable to 
weigh the Director’s intellect, much less his 
common sense. If we can bring up the peo- 
ple to an appreciation of the importance of 
the office, unfit men will no longer be elected. 
In his own town, the Directors represent the 
culture, refinement, and Christian sentiment 
of the place ; and as a consequence they have 
good schools and good teachers. 

Rev. A. R. Horne, of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, thought the indiscriminate powers 
exercised by the Directors under the law of 
the State, gives them ‘‘too much rope.” 
There should be some check devised to pre- 
vent the appointment of unqualified teachers. 
Those who know can testify that merit does 
not govern these appointments, but favoritism 
and personal influence. Such will always be 
the case while this entire irresponsibility exists, 
and, knowing this, it is time we begin to 
devise a remedy. Again, sometimes the peo- 





ple’s money ‘is squandered, and the school 
treasury bankrupted, by expensive buildings 
undertaken to enrich favorite contractors. 
On the other hand, undue parsimony may 
cripple the work by reducing salaries and re- 





fusing to provide fit buildings. ‘They should | 
not have power to go to either extreme. 

Supt. Buehrle, of Reading, thought there 
were already checks upon the appointment of | 
teachers. What is the Superintendent for? 
Let him refuse certificates to incompetents, or 
dismiss them when he visits their schools. If 
he gives the teacher a certificate, we have no 
right to find fault with the Directors. Nor 
ought teachers to complain of low wages who 
plead for easy examinations. The remedy is 
to raise your standard, cut off the incom- 
petents, and thus compel Directors to elect 
qualified teachers, or close the schools and 
lose the appropriation. This is in the Super- 
intendent’s hands, and it is his duty to see 
that the law is executed. 

Mr. Jacobs : How about certificates granted 
by his predecessors ? 

Mr. Buehrle: He need not endorse them 
without examination. He has the remedy 
even in case of a permanent certificate. The 
Superintendent is responsible for all poor 
teaching. As to building extravagance, the | 
new Constitution provides a limitation ; and 
even for those who had previously built good 
houses, and created large debts, there is some | 
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excuse. The debts created by municipal 
councils are larger than the school debts, and 
they have less to show for the expenditure. 
We need checks in other directions more than 
here—there is a good deal of false economy 
in school buildings. Belgium has a uniform 
plan for her school houses ; perhaps it might 
be well for our plans to be sent to the Depart- 
ment, which might have a veto power—thus 
making the power of the State suggestive, 
not prescriptive. Many boards err more 
through ignorance than faulty intention. 

Prof. A. N. Raub, of’ Lock Haven, be- 
lieved there are weak places in the Directory. 
There are localities where men are chosen to 
this office because of their opposition to the 
school system. He thought the choice of 
ladies as Directors involved an absurdity—em 
powering them to fill an office for which they 
are not allowed to vote. The political element 
might be excluded by electing Directors as we 
now do county commissioners. 

Supt. Baer, of Berks, said some Seventy or 
eighty Directors were present at his last Insti- 
tute, and they would compare favorably in de- 
liberation or action with any other body of 
men that could be assembled here. We 
not be ashamed of them as a class, though 
there are some who do not act as wisely and 
intelligently as possible. ‘The Superintendent 
grades his certificates, and if Directors choose 
low grade teachers, they are toblame. There 
might properly be some means devised to re- 
move a Director for immorality or misde- 
meanor in office. He thought there was no 
way of annulling a permanent certificate for 
incompetency,. 

Supt. Buehrle asked Mr. Houck if that view 
of the matter was correct. 

Mr. Houck said the Department held that 
the same power which gave could annul. To 
get the State certificate requires the endorse- 
ment of the Directors, the Superintendent, 
and the Teachers’ Committee, before the De- 
partment acts ; and the same authorities could 
secure its annulment. He was glad to 
say that there had been but one case where 
this action was asked for: the certificate was 
annulled, the teacher had reformed, and it 
was returned. ‘This was a case of immorality ; 
the question of competency had never been 
raised in this connection. 

The discussion closed here. 

On motion, the hours of meeting and ad 
journment were fixed as follows: Meet at 
a.m. and adjourn at 12 m.; meet at 
and adjourn at 4; meet at 8a, m. and 
by vote. 

The Enrolling Committee 


need 


SC 


9 
m. 
urn 


D. 
i 
)I 


ad 


were instructed 
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to begin their work, and to receive credentials 
from county delegations, that they might be 
duly credited on the list of members. 

It was announced that Ex-Governor Curtin, 
who was expected to lecture this evening on 
‘« Russia and its People,’’ could not be pres- 
ent, owing to sickness in his family ; and the 
five-minute rule was suspended for the discus- 
sion of Miss Patridge’s paper on Physical 
Culture. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock. 


> 
TUESDAY EVENING, 


‘NEVERAL members of the Reading Choral 
S Society furnished excellent vocal music— 
the opening piece being ‘‘ Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah.” 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, 
delivered the following lecture on ‘‘ Practical 
Methods of Physical Culture in Schools.” 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF PHYSICAI 
CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


LELIA E. 


N the classical village of Concord, Mass., transcer 
dentalism flourishes, and metaphysics are 


PATRIDGE, 


in 


hyli 
Wiki 


very air. The children growing up in this su 
atmosphere are naturally philosophers from birth. 
traveler passing through the place observed a 

boy digging in the sand, and, unthinking, | 
query, “ What are you doing, my little man?” 
child paused in his play, and looking up with great, 
serious as if astonished the 
question, answered solemnly, “I am digging for 
Infinite.’ My friends, I, too, have been digging 
the infinite, at intervals, ever since I 
note from or President Hays, asking 
a paper upon “ Practical Methods of Physi: 
in Schools,” and you will not be surprised to 
that I have not yet found the object of my sear 
Not that methods were wanting—they are as pl 
as reasons, and if they had not been, one coul 
them from their inner consciousness at the rate of two 
an hour, day in and day out, for I don’t know how 
long; but “practical’—there was the rub! For 
truly, the obstacles in the way were formidable—quite 
like making bricks without straw. 

Yet it must be done, for no hair-brained project 
could get a hearing from so grave an 
Utopian'schemes are allowed an airing before such a 
solid, sensible set as the State Teachers’ Association 
In view of all this, even though, as some one says 
invitation is the sincerest flattery, very likely I ought 
not to have accepted either the invitation or the flat 
tery; but I did, and I am afraid I should have done 
so, had the topic assigned me been, “The System of | 
Gymnastics Practised in the Planet Jupiter,” 
cause I was so desirous that the subject of physical 
education should be brought again before you. So I | 
dug away. 

In the beginning but three plans, that could lay 


at frivolity of 


eyes, 


received a 
me to prey 


rl Culture 
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assemb!l ige; no 


just be 
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| tors, lost 


pel 


[Serrt.., 


| any claims to being practical, presented themselves. 
| First, I thought of enacting a law, making physical 
culture compulsory. Then I remembered that that 
had been t , in the city of Philadelphia, and 
worked admiral end 
of which they 
knew (and m the scholars having learned 
both the ex¢ then ru 


tl tl ling 


ried once 
sly for exactly three days, at the 
the teachers having taught all 
re too), and 
ind the ignorance 
and pronoun 
fraud, which it undoubtedly was; and a failure, 
ind the law became .a dea 
Besides I wasn’t a law 


Then I had an idea o 


time 


ot 


ed 


inst 


th 


Le I 


rcises 


eir interest, 


( 
l 
was inevit 
from that time to this. 
so there was an end. 


out on missio! 


ry tour to preach th 


! 
tk 


a gymnast > gos 


of | ul Tel ition ie State; 
but recal] 
a horse to , 
drink afterward, I concluded to “ wait a little longer 
ng that enterprise. | ( 
ie, that I might leave 
where 


throughout 
ing that old verb about the ease of taking 


water. and the lifficultv ot making him 


before undertaki ast of all (ve 
naturally), it curred to » to 
my immense rtune ) u a gymnasium, 


all, both rich an oor, girls d be (for I 


, should receive a 


would 


be gene 
scientific, — 
as you wi t e perceive—by f. > best of all 
my “hay 1 not see my way 


eady t 


to 


clear to > | wasn’t? 


tune was yet 
ume to naught, anc 
to consider the 
, that the outl 
not and is 1 
which in 
years to 
Trained 
time, dr 


Still we 


(nat 


to iniorm me 
me believe in it. 
No. “It is 
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immunity from consumption, spinal disease or paraly- 
sis. It is easy then to see that exercise, either found 
in work or play, does not accomplish what scientific 
training will always do, in greater or less degree, viz., 
bestow upon those who have received it, health, 
strength, and grace or beauty. 

Educators! if you would be worthy of the name, 
you must be what the name signifies, “leaders,” called 
to “lead forth” the people, who, blinded by preju- 
dice and precedent, cannot discern the dawning of 
the new day that is coming. Teachers! you must 
teach the people, who are ignorant concerning this 
neglected but necessary part of education. It is your 
plain duty to be centres of influence, your grand priv- 
ilege to be “the conservators of progress,” your unde- 
niable right to stand always “in the foremost files of 
time;”’ therefore, see to it, that you fail not in your 
high calling, lest popitar opinion become, what Car- 
lyle declares it to be, “the greatest lie in the world.” 
Thus shall you overstep the first stumbling block; but 
the next is more formidable, and this we shall have to 
walk around. 

The great necessity for trained teachers in this 
department of instruction, surely need not be demon- 
strated to those who think and reason, but possibly it 
has not occurred to all of you, that the cause of Phys- 
ical Education has become almost a lost cause with 
the masses, in consequence of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of ignorant, indifferent, and untrained teachers, 
to teach what they did not know themselves. Yet an 
engineer, unpracticed in the art of running his en- 
gine, or ignorant of its stops and valves, is an unheard- 
of anomaly. Is the human body, that wonderful 


mechanism, to be always tampered with in this | 
wicked, wasteful way? The remedy for this great | 


evil is plain, but how to apply it is the problem. 
There are in this State two means of teaching teach- 
ers: first, the Normal Schools and training classes ; 
second, the Institutes. Clearly, then, if educators 
mean what they say, viz.: that education is not com- 
plete till we train the physical powers as well as the 
mind and soul, their imperative duty is to see that 
there is not a Normal School or class in the Common- 
wealth whose faculty does not include an educated, 
enthusiastic teacher of gymnastics. Then, every 
graduate will be a gymnast—not athlete—as well as 
scholar; and then we shall begin to have real educa- 
tors instead of mere instructors. For those already 
in the field, the Institute must hold itself responsible. 
Not that it can make up to them in this, more than in 
any other department of knowledge, the lack of thor- 
ough education; but it can help them, and that ma- 
terially. A competent instructor in Physical Culture 
can teach the teachers of a county a complete series of 
exercises, consisting of ten movements, during the 
five days’ session of an Institute, so thoroughly, suc- 
cessfully, and practically, that they can put what they 
have learned directly into practice, upon their return 
to their schools, and thus begin at once the good 
work. 

But there are directors, who, like crabs, are forever 
destined to go backward, and because their grand- 
fathers did not practice gymnastics, their great-grand- 
sons have no need of physical training; which 
theory, if carried out, would lead them to some curi- 
ous conclusions! Then, too, there are some super- 
intendents, who have not the courage to carry out 
their convictions, and dare not bring the subject 
before their Institute; what can be done for the 
teachers of their counties? Something even there, 
for, though it is difficult to learn the exercises from a 








book, it is not impossible, and with Dio Lewis’s 
** New Gymnastics for Men, Women and Children,”’ 
to study, teachers who are really in earnest, need not 
despair of giving to their pupils some amount of 
bodily culture. Lewis’s system I recommend as 
much preferable to all others, for several reasons: 1. 
Because it zs a system, the others, so-called, being 
mostly a mere collection of movements. 2. The ex 
ercises are so arranged, that, while one set throws the 
blood more forcibly toward the heart, the succeeding 
set sends the blood more forcibly from the heart to 
the extremities. 3. The arrangement is superior, 
because, instead of exercising the arms till they are 
ready to drop off, then the body till it is tired, then 
the feet till they ache, the movements are varied, 
giving to each set of muscles a peri od of work, and 
then a time of rest, alternately, till during the seven 
minutes required for one series of movements, every 
muscle has been well exercised, and none to exhaus 
tion. 

Many teachers seem to be possessed with a desire 
to invent exercises, and their confidence in their 
ability to do so is somewhat amusing to those who 
have studied the subject, and been through a complete 
course of training; but possibly *‘where ignorance is 
bliss” it is folly to be otherwise; and, though as many 
failures can be traced to conceited ignorance as to 
indolent indifference, let us not by any means crush 
the creative faculty which crops out so rarely among 
instructors of youth! Three things must be required 
of pupils who are being trained physically; first, 
vigor; second, accuracy ; and third, grace ; und the 


} 1 


| great defect in original exercises is their lack of 


accuracy, their want of a standard. Every movement, 
no matter how simple, should have a standard 
as to be almost impossible of attainm 


| lies the secret of interest and enthusia 


we can do perfec tly the first or second 


we do not care to do again. It is d 


| charms us; and children are very like 


only more so! Therefore, I say again, have 
and that the hardest—in which every move 
should be done, and you will be surprised 
strong and persistent desire to which you will a 
to come up to the standard set. 

The necessity for vigor is so self-evident, 
desire for grace so universal, that I need 1 


‘ 
t 


upon these points, except, perhaps, t 
encouragement, that grace is only anothe 
ease, and when you can give your pupils th 
will, perforce, posses the other. One wor 
tion (and you cannot be too cautious in this 
never allow any child who has even a 
heart disease—I refer now to the real, at 
sentimental malady!—to take any part in the 
cises, for it might be dangerous. One sugg 
those who invent exercises: Do not allow y 
to throw the arms violently backward, as if to hit the 
backs of the hands together, as blood vessels have been 
ruptured in the lungs in*that way, and Dr. Lewis 
never expects the arms to.be put farther back than in 
line with the shoulder, the cuts in his book to the 
contrary notwithstanding. One hint, which being to 
those supposed to be wise must be sufficient: Do not, 
if you wish to succeed as teachers of anything, let a 
scholar of yours excel you in the exercises, or even 
suspect that they can do so; for that is fatal to that 
respect for superiority which the instructor should 
always command from the pupil. 

But to teach gymnastics successfully, requires 
something more than training and knowledge, It 
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needs energy, enthusiasm, and what we New Eng- 
landers call “gumption.” This last, which is a 
happy combination of caution, sense, and tact, 
most desirable and indeed most needful faculty in a 
teacher. With these qualities, some knowled 
a desire to do, if the children are on your sid 
question—and naturally they will ! for it 
we grow older that we grow lazy 
is sure. But don’t try to force it in the 

ure, particularly if the failure is your own. 

As for the appliances needful, that can easi 
ranged. For room, take the les, and any vat 
spot on the floor large « 
upon, provided they can stretch out in fr 
and at the side without hitting anything. Of ¢ 
this does away with foot movements, but thos: 
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least necessary. ‘Time is p!enty always, and 


30 long as there is time for scholars to be re 


1 


I be fretful and cr 


unl tl 
s, and you will have plenty, and it will 
better for all concerned, including 
shut up an innocent child in an illy-ventilated r 


noisy, 1e teacher to 


only thi 
those w 
ym 


too high 


six hours a day, hang him on a seat so much 
that he is suspended, like Mahomet’ 


$ cotnn, between 
heaven and earth; put a book before him, of whicl 


he knows nothing and cares less; and then punish 
him if he dares to do what every drop of blood in his 
*, every 


in his frame nerve in his 
being, urges him with re- 


body, every muscle 
system, every impulse of his 
istiess I to do 

Apparatus is well, but in most of yo 
| 


ve 


-move ! 


ree 
the fists are better, and these can manufactu 
order! Music would add much to the pleasu 
perhaps the interest; but if you lack an instrumen 


without it; but do not supply the need by singing, 
is too hard upon the lungs and heart; it re 
them to do double duty and, as 1 


thing or the other will be poorly done. C 


is always the cass 
well accentuated, willallow of the rhythmic moti 
which we all delight, or tapping with a pencil o1 
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‘nough across chest to all 
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a full breath to be taken without feeling any constraint 
as to clothing. 

Surely, this is little to ask, indeed, these should be 
the re juirements of every woman’s dress ; but custom 
rules otherwise, Still, country gi 


do, remote from the centres where the foolishness of 


rls living, as the 


fashion culminates, are supposed to be the class of 
other, who may come up with some sensible notions 
of dress, an l, besides, it is not expecte 1 of them 
while y t 
ready for 


become women and dress accordingly 
dren. Consequently they mig 
physical education, with little or no modifications of 
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After music by the choir, Miss Mary Mc 
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method of physical development that has 
come down to us from Adam and Eve. 

Prof. F. A. Allen was in favor of introduc- 
ing these physical exercises into the schools 
When we consider the results obtained in the 
different trades by the careful education of a 
particular set of muscles, we can imagine the 
possibilities of a body trained throughout to 
be the perfect servant of our will. The ability 
to do things deftly is well worth the time 
spent on these exercises. Very few of us ever 
have full command of our bodies; and if the 
child were trained from its earliest years to 
handle its body in the best way, a great deal 
of awkwardness and consequent annoyance 
would be saved. He believed in an education 
which should draw out all the possibilities of 
our nature. 

Supt. Woodruff, of Bucks, said that he had 
been in a school on a rainy day, and at recess 
time the children had some of these exercises 
instead of going out-doors. They enjoyed it, 
and the visitors approved it. He _ believed 
there was some good in them, if cautiously 
introduced and not overdone. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd said she taught a 
country school where the children got as 
much bodily exercise as others, yet very few 
could stand gracefully to recite. Physical 
culture in school is not impracticable; it is 
strange if we cannot spare ten minutes for the 
body out of six hours’ work for the mind. As 
to the large physical development of which 
one speaker boasted, he might as well remem- 
ber that the heaviest horse does not always 
win the race. We need physical training in 
our schools, and the Normal Schools should 
do something for us in this direction. ‘To be 
sure there is one Normal School where seven 
nours are allotted to sleep, and where some 
students have an extra class in physiology 
before breakfast. While we hope the princi- 
pals willsee that the teachers they send out 
shall have some knowledge of the bodies en- 
trusted to their care, we expect them also to 
allow their students time to sleep. 

Miss Patridge said that the gentleman who 
spoke of ‘‘ fighting a woman’ might have 
considered that it was the idea that must be 
attacked and not the person, if he expected to 
accomplish anything. ‘The race is not always 
to the slow—people who are backward and 
conservative are not always on sure ground. 
It is possible to be progressive, and yet have 
reason with us. Even taking the narrow 
utilitarian view, there are as many duties for 
the body as the mind, and in the country 
more, perhaps—then, why neglect the ma- 
chine that does the most work? It is not 
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size that counts; it is ability to work, to use 
every faculty. With regard to the fling at 
the costume, it is enough to say that none is 
needed among children, and it only comes in 
to meet the difficulty created by the senseless 
dress of women. Movements enough can be 
given in the ordinary dress to bring into use 
every muscle of the body. She had tried it 
successfully in backwoods schools in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. The farm work and 
housework of these country boys and girls 
does not save them from contracted chests, 
round shoulders, and consumption. 

Johonnot says, ‘‘ The object of education 
is to promote the normal growth of a human 
being, developing all his powers systemati- 
cally and symmetrically, so as to give the 
greatest possible capability in thought and 
action. These powers must be _ trained 
to act harmoniously, so that there need 
be no waste of effort in any direction.” 

This is a serious question, and she hoped 
the friends of physical culture would treat it 
as seriously as its opponents. The body is the 
temple of the soul, made in the image of its 
Creator. How dare we neglect it ? 

Miss McCurdy read a selection, and, after 
music by the choir, Association adjourned to 
9 a. m., to-morrow. 


———. & ——___—_——_ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE exercises were opened with prayer by 
Prof. S. D. Hilman, of Shippensburg. 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, Professor of His- 
tory, Swarthmore College, Delaware county, 
read the following lecture on 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


MARIA L. 


I SHALL not attempt in this brief hour an exhaust 
ive analysis of the question which may rightly be 
considered the most important one not only of our 
politics but of morals and of social life. It is a ques- 
tion demanding the profoundest thought, and the most 
careful study, not of statesmen alone, but of 
citizen, and especially of those whose business it is to 
form the character, direct the thought and awaken 
the conscience of the rising generation. It is then in 
its relation to us as citizens and as teachers that I 
shall speak this morning of the Labor Question, 
siring most of all to bring home to the heart 
of its importance and of our personal responsibility 
concerning it, I but give my thought, hoping that in 
your minds it may awaken a better thought, and each 
speed on and on until a glorious work shall be accom- 
plished. 

We all admit that we have fallen upon evil days; 
we hear no more the spread-eagle eloquence of for- 
mer times—of America the home of the oppressed, 
the paradise of the laborer ;—and thoughtful minds 
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poor with hopeless ignorance and degradation. And 


can perceive that a worse evil than hard times and 
thus the Roman Republic fell. Shall we or shall we 


1 
low wages is threatening us in the growing sense of 
bitterness and conflict between the rich and the poor. | not profit by the example ? 

Nearly every one can tell us exactly what brought | No student of history fail to recognize the 
on the trouble ; it was the importation of foreign lux- | striking similari between our circumstances and 
uries, or glutting the market with foreign laborers, it 
was the failure of this firm or of that enterprise, it 
was the railroads, or speculation, or paper money, or 
the return to specie payments, or some other of a 
score of evils, that plunged the country into all this 


theirs. As their wealth and power and cultivation 


increased, the early equality in condition necessarily 


disappeared .epublican simplicity gave place to 
ostentatious display; respect for manly dignity to re- 
spect for ] tion. .e rich man became polished 
in his manners, his language and his tastes, he looked 


| 

| 

distress. Some or all of these specific causes doubt- | 

less contributed to hasten or aggravate the difficulty; | 

but there are two things which it might be well for | 
us to remember: first, the axiom that great results do | Roman pride. Riches became the one object of am- 

| 

' 

} 
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down upon t le farmer who practiced the simple 
virtues which had in the early days been the acme of 
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bition; self ntrol, stern virtue, was unfashionable 


not proceed from trivial causes, and if they do seem 
and out of date, and honor was forgotten in the strife 


thus to follow, it is because previous and important 
causes had made it possible—if a slight cold pro« 
fatal results it is because the constitution had already 
been undermined and the seeds of disease already 
and second, that while it may be very im- 
portant that we find out the cause of the evil, 
least equally important that we consider what can be 
done to remedy it. It is not enough to bemoan our 


present condition or to long for better times; we must 


luces 


for wealth ior was despised, and the wages of 
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planted ; I i rain, OF 
it is at | trembling on the re of ruin { re\ ss expendi. 
ture, the ric! 1eglected the poor man’s cry until 
hope was past; and revolution, < lespotism 
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lv it is not essal Oi! t; but here history 


observe the symptoms of the disease of the box | 
furnishes u lesson that he who runs may read 


itic, and study the record of similar cases with the 
: We know that it is impossible to return to the sim- 


direct and definite purpose of bringing about a cur 

Careful observation and study cannot but convince * conditions of the early they 
us that the trouble of our times is not accidental; it it tl ti I 
is no mere episode; it is part of the long struggle of 
centuries, a phase of that great strife between the 
privileged class and the multitude, between manhood 
and caste, which constitutes three-fourths of the whole 
history of civilized nations. It is as De Tox jueville 
says, ** An irresistible revolution which has advanced 
for centuries in spite of every obstacle, and is still ad 
vancing in spite of the ruins it has caused;”’ but in 
this advance we can plainly see the Divine hand 
bringing order out of chaos and out of anarchy law. 


Our fathers thought they had settled the question 
forever in granting to the rich and poor alike an equal 
share in the government. They did not perceive that 


there might exist side by side political equality and | spi : which they accept , and apply the ob 
social despotism. They did their part well; but new les in way the wisdom, the energy and the 


h 


circumstances, increased wealth and population, con- | self-sacrifice th they gave to the problen resen 
stant communication with the Old World—an impor born free 
tation of the dregs of its population and the scum of its 
fashions and conceits, have brought to us difficulties 
thev never dreamed of, and revived in new and com 
plicated form the old issue. 

When in Rome, after one hundred and fifty year 
of struggle, the Plebeian gained his point—secured an 
equal share in the government with his Patrician 
neighbor, an equal right to senatorial and military 
honors, to the consulship and the priestly offices, they in, the Iness of law, and the dignity 
built a temple to Concord, and believed, as we have it icked on the one hand by lawlessness 
believed, that the question was settled and equal | and brute force, demanding “a | r every loafer with 
rights secured. But immediately there grew up a | full privilege of loafing,’ and on the other fa 
new division—a new caste; it was no longer Pat insidiously at itally by the spirit of caste wl 
cian and Plebian, but the rich and the poor—those | down upon labor and seeks constantly to bui 
who had honors and those who had not, The men | tinctions betwe he | leged idler and the pl 
of wealth and culture despised the common herd, | laborer. ust both these enemies w 
and the populace hated with ferocious bitterness the | termined oj on, prevent their suc 
rich and haughty masters before whom they cringed. | their influence, or to us will come the han 
No poet broke in upon their darkness with “ the light- | the wall: “Tho a eighed in the balance 
ning of his song;” their religion gave them no | wanting.” 


ess and 
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aid; they grew more and more wretched and debased What 
until any demagogue could lead them at his will to | the di 

any act of desperation. Patriots like the Gracchi 
tried to renovate the nation, but both classes were | ing someth 
corrupted—the rich with luxury and effeminacy, the | to do it, an 
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telligent and judicious effort. What the individual 
mind of the nation is determined upon, that the nation 
will perform ; our fathers were bound to secure their 
civil and religious freedom; they had their separate 
hopes and fears, but for this one end they were each 
man of them prepared to die. The freedom they de- 
termined upon they obtained, If we love it as they 
loved it, andare ready, if necessary, to make the same 
sacrifices, we may protect and preserve it and win for 
it new victories. But if we prefer ease and pleasure 
and personal gain, if our mental and moral vigor has 
been sapped by our love of luxury and display, the 
standard of freedom and progress will drop from our 
nerveless grasp, we shall have what we sought, but it 
will not be the foremost place among those who have 
raised mankind to higher levels and triumphed in the 
cause of human rights. It is not sufficient to cling to 
the creed of our fathers, 

*« New occasions teach new duties, Time makes ancient 

good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward who would keep 
abreast of Truth.” 


What is needed is a moral elevation which shall 
enable us to see clearly our duty, not narrow and cir- 
cumscribed, but reaching out to our fellow men and 
to the future; a force of character which makes life 
a constant effort to attain some worthy end; an inde- 
pendence of spirit which, having seen a duty, walks 
straight forward to its performance with the same calm 
dignity with which the Mahommedan kneels with his 
face to the sacred city, unconscious of the scoffs and 
sneers of the unbelieving crowd. ‘This moral tone, 
this unselfish devotion to right, will cut the Gordian 
knot of mine and thine, and lead us, as by Divine in- 
spiration, to the true solution of the difficult problem. 

No great results have ever been accomplished with- 
out this individual consecration to the work. The 
nations by whom the triumphs of civilization have 
been won are those 


«‘ Where every freeman was a host, 
And felt as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory.” 


Our fathers gave this enthusiastic personal devotion 
to the cause of good government, and it is this and 
this alone that can make our vision clear and our 
arms strong to carry on and complete their work. 

There is urgent need.that this spirit be aroused for 
there are signs of the times that are dark and porten- 
tous. ‘The mutterings of riot have ceased for a time, 
but there is left a wide-spread feeling of discontent, 
and the seeds of lawlessness which have been scat- 
tered broadcast will surely bear fruit if they are not 
rooted up. The pest of vagrancy, one Of the worst 
nuisances of the Old World has fastened itself upon 
our vitals; it is not too late to rid ourselves of the 
evil if instead of complaining we would act. If in 
every neighborhood and town and county, good citi- 
zens would organize and devise means with the 
straight-forward earnestness they would use in self- 
defence, the difficulties would disappear. It may be 
hard sometimes to draw the line and say what is the 
place for severity and what for compassion, but justice 
in the end is 4zma, and we may be sure that nothing 
could be more crm#e/ than the false sentiment and 
sympathy that foster this degrading vice, 

lhe forces of law and order are Strong if they are 
once united, There is an element of base instincts 
and brute force underlying all society, but if isolated 
it is impotent. The demagogues of communism 





would feel themselves powerless if all whose interests 
are opposed to theirs, all who are willing to labor, and 
hope to enjoy the rewards of honest toil were but 
united against them; but when unfortunate circum- 
stances, or injustice, or neglect, have put plausible 
arguments into their mouths, and they lead away 
multitudes of the law-abiding God-fearing masses, 
then it is that they are strong. The real rioters were 
a few desperadoes, but they were supported by a 
crowd of ignorant men whom they had deluded, and 
still more by a sense of injustice that rankled in the 
breasts of men who would die before they would take 
up the weapons of the rioter or the torch of the in- 
cendiary. We owe it to this class for their protection 
in good morals, we owe it to ourselves and to coming 
generations, to put down the lawless with a strong, 
firm hand; to vindicate the sacredness of law by the 
stern execution of penalty upon offenders high and 
low, the elegant defaulter and bankrupt, the noisy 
brawler and the idle vagabond; for to be tender 
towards crime is to encourage and increase it. 

But there is another duty, far more difficult and 
equally urgent, that presses upon us. The open at- 
tacks upon society can be openly met; but under the 
attractive guise of aristocratic ideas there is spreading 
a covert poison that is paralyzing our energies and 
working the ruin of our hopes. There prevails, as 
Huxley says, “the mischievous delusion that brain 
work is in itself and apart from its quality a noblei 
and more respectable thing than handiwork,’’ and the 
still more mischievous delusion that dignified idleness 
is the ideal state, Wealth, idleness, and exclusive- 
ness have been accepted as evidences of social super- 
iority until we have grown ashamed of useful labor 
and are learning more and more to look down upon 
itas degrading. We have accepted the maxims of 
social lite from which it was the pride of our Repub- 
lic to have revolted: in the words of our poet : 


“« The cast clothes of Europe democracy tries 
And mumbles again the old blarneys and lies.”’ 
We have not yet arrived at that point where we 

would admit that we look down upon the laborer; 
but we have come to feel, and tacitly by our conduct 
to admit, that the hard work of the world is to be 
done by a separate class from whom we wish to be 
carefully distinguished. When we have once learned 
to shun labor as degrading, it is but a step to the posi 
tion of the decayed scion of Spanish nob lity who 
does not hesitate to deg a small coin, but if you pro- 
pose that he earn a shilling by carrying your valise, 
he folds his arms in proud scorn and informs you that 
he is an Hidalgo—a son of somebody—and is not by 
any means to be confounded with the nododies who 
labor. 

I believe it to be the bounden duty of every man 
and woman, and especially of every teacher and parent, 
to make earnest and continual protest against this rev- 
erence for idleness. Let us reverence culture, and 
give time for all elegant accomplishments ; they bring 
light and joy into our life and raise the standard of 
the race; but let us despise and condemn idleness in 
the man (or woman) who lives on an income of a 
hundred thousand, as well as in him who begs his 
daily bread, Let us honor labor by precept and ex- 
ample ; accept and teach the doctrine that ‘‘ the most 
valuable of all genius is the genius for hard work.’’ 
Let us teach the children—girls as well as boys—to 
scorn the namby-pamby weakness and inefficiency 
which must be served but cannot serve; show them 
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the folly of being idle hangers-on to the skirts of 
others in a world, 


«‘ Where—whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 
[he winner is he who can ‘ go it alone.’” 


Instill] into them the honest pride that delights to “ en- 
dure hardness like a good soldier;’’ teach them the 
self-respect, the true dignity that seeks to contribute 
something to the world and is not willing to be a 
mere recipient of good things ; but above all open to 
their vision the worth and excellence of noble life— 
its glorious opportunities for good, its hard-won vi 
tories, its sweet reward of work well done 

Such a conception of life would level the wicker 
barriers we seek to build between the rich and the 
poor; it would spread a kindling sympathy whicl 
would consume like the refiner’s fire, the scorn an 
the bitterness that now separate the laborer and the 
capitalist, and enable each to see clearly the other’s 
worth and the other’s rights. We found this to be 
true, when fora moment at the call of patriotism, we 
the narrow selfishness of 
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were thus raised out of our 
daily lives; the rich threw off their false dignity, and 
the poor up in their manhood, and as they all 
stood shoulder to shoulder for the thei 


homes, the whole land felt the thrill of a 


rose 
defence of 
common 
brotherhood. 

Social distinctions must exist, but let them rest upon 
We have abjured an aristocracy 
un 


foundations. 
of wealth, let us not accept an aristocracy of we 


sensible 


and idleness. 

I make no protest against wealth, I think it is time 
that on this point our moral code and our practical life 
were reconciled. We declaim, one day in the week, 
against money as a curse, the root of all evil, the false 
god before whom the multitude bow down; and w 
spend the other six in the most strenuous exertions to 
and are for for our chil 
absolute devotees of the almighty lollar. 


obtain it, ourselves and lren 
the most 
Our creed, practice, 
gives us no help where we need it most. We 
hail with joy, then, the utterances of a prominent 


clergyman, “ Excellent money, you make more moral 


being thus divorced from our 
may 


whoever touches you, for there is that in every dolla 
] amulet 


ly and hardly earned, that acts like an 


1 man’s lite cleaner and sweeter, more hon: 


none 
to make ; 
and sincere.”’ 

As the reward of industry and thrift, as an evidence 
of ability, and as that which stimulates these virt 


ues, 
money is good; as the power that can command the 
things of the world, can give not only food 
vithin 


good 
clothing, houses and lands, but can place 
reach the means of culture, open to us the stores of 
art, can feed the hung 
soul, money is a priceless boon, But let us not m 
take the sign for the thing signified;—the key to t 
dining saloon is not the banquet, and hugging t 


erature and the treasures of 


talisman, we may be starved unless we enter in and 


It is when we take as the object of res 


ire fed. pect 
and the test of preferment, the money itself, instead of 
the energy that gained it and the culture it may bring, 

It is because idle enjoy 
ent and not earnest usefulness, has been regarded as 
rivilege and life of the wealthy; gold only de 


that riches become a curse. 
r 
the | 
manded of them and not a record of 


men are willing to sacrifice all things, honor and re] 
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good dee ls, that 


utation even, in headlong haste to become rich. 

It may seem an Utopian idea to hope to make true 
manhood and real worth the basis of distinction, the 
standard of excellence, and the test of social position : 
—I know it is vastly easier to talk about this principle 
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We are afraid of our own reputation, that our tastes 
will be considered common; we forget that we are 
the professed disciples of Him who was the friend of 
publicans and sinners; and we dare not do as we 
would be done by. We. recognize our duty in empty 
platitudes, but go on saying, in act if not in word, to 
the rich man, “sit thou here,’’ and to the poor man 
«stand thou there.” Can we, will we, throw off 


these shackles, rise to a fuller freedom and a broader 
humanity ; put into the poor man’s labor heart and 
hope; make him feel that 


“A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


and weld together class and class by this true-hearted 
sympathy. 

It is not generous impulse only but sound policy 
that urges us to this course ; if we close our ears to 
the spiritual wants of the laborer—refuse to lift up 
his soul, the time will come when, brutal and de- 
based, he will demand 47s rights in thunder tones. 
By our selfish and exclusive policy, each one trying 
to rise but holding back our skirts from those below 
us, we are widening the chasm which will engulf us. 
The poor, ever crowded down and crowded down, 
incensed by our neglect and made desperate by their 
sufferings, will at last level all things in their brute 
vengeance and despair; and “ not theirs the blame if 
we who scattered fire-brands reap the flame.” 

One great issue has been presented to this genera- 
tion and they were not found wanting in passionate 
patriotism ; glorious indeed were the sacrifices made, 
blood was poured out like water and money without 
stint, in the cause of the poor and the oppressed ; but it 
is easier when “flags wave and drums beat” to march 
up to the eannon’s mouth than to pursue the even 
tenor of our way calmly doing an unfashionable duty, 
with no opposition but a covert sneer. It is easier 
to give our means, and our lives even for the 
heathen in Borrioboola Gha, than to give our time 
and thought and sympathy to the heathen at our door. 
It is a harder test of our Christianity, this silent 
unheralded devotion to the good of others, and those 
oiten repulsive, degraded, unreasoning. It is only the 
highest Christion sympathy and the purest patriotism 
that can nerve us to this self-sacrifice. We cannot re- 
gard this idea of duty as a new doctrine, it is the un- 
derlying principle of our religion, it runs through the 
New Testament from cover tocover. Let us then make 
these glorious precepts the governing principle of our 
lives, feel in our hearts and acknowledge in act that 
we are “our brother’s keeper,” that if tous have been 
given greater wealth, higher position, finer talents— 
‘nobility implies obligation ’’—these each and all are 
to be used to lift up our brother man; to show him 
that rough hands and coarse clothes are no disgrace ; 
that he is a gentleman whose feelings and thoughts 
are refined and pure; that the man who grasps the 
hammer or holds the plow may have a heart as tender 
and a soul as true, and that to him the song-birds of 
love may sing as sweet a melody, as to the veriest 
autocrat in the land. That what the masses want is 
energy and skill and thrift, economy and self-restraint ; 
that if all the money in the country were divided 
equally to-morrow, those who possessed these quali- 
ties would be rich and those who lacked them would 
still be poor. 

Oh! if there were in every valley and hamlet and 
city, some who could teach to the laborer this doctrine; 
some one whose heart was true enough and whose life 
was pure enough, some man or woman who had gone 
in and out before them, the people’s friend, and could 
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therefore preach this gospel and be believed, it would 
indeed be to our country and to the people thereof 
the glad tidings of peace and of salvation. 

This is the true Republicanism, the equality to 
which society through all its revolutions is slowly ad- 
vancing; it is not easy to attain, but what great work 
was ever easy? struggling blindly after it man has 
often grasped at its semblance and in headlong haste 
thrown away the jewel that he songht, but in the end 
it will be gained. All seeming advance is not pi 
ress, but that which is false passes away while that 
which is true endures and forms part of a new and 
more perfect system. It took two thousand years to 
develop the idea of Representative Government 
which to us seems so simple, and it may take thou- 
sands more to establish the true Christian principle of 
equality; but we are under the government of One to 
whom a thousand years are but as one day, and who 
slowly but surely will work out His purposes. 

One nation after another does its work anc 


o~ 
> 


1 passes 
It may be impossible for us so to rise above our 
solution 


away. 
selfishness and our prejudices as to reach the 
of this great question, but if we fail, we too shall be 
laid aside and the mission given to a nation with 
clearer sight and nobler aim. 


Miss Mary Mahon, of Philadelphia, sang a 

solo. 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. Franklin Taylor, of Chester, opened 
the discussion of Miss Sanford’s paper. While 
he approved of much of the thought of the 
essay, he thought it was pitched in a minor 
key, and for his own part did not feel so sad 
as this was calculated to make him. He did 
not believe our position so dangerous as re- 
presented, nor that the distinctions between 
rich and poor are so sharply drawn here as in 
other countries. On the contrary, the lesson 
that labor is honorable is as well taught along 
the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill as anywhere 
on this planet. We are not ready to ‘ give 
up the ship,’ and our cheerfulness increases 
as we look back along the twenty-five years 
of the history of this Association. It is true 
that we find many more people on the streets 
and roads asking alms, and that we can no 
longer sleep safely without locked doors; but 
meanwhile we have been solving other ques- 
tions, and we will solve this one in its turn. 
Look at the difference we have made in the 
position of servants, and in the sphere of 
woman. Icontrovert the sentiment that we 
are learning to despise labor. In the White 
Mountains the other day, New England 
school teachers waited on the tables; and he 
never saw anything like that elsewhere, in the 
direction of teaching the dignity of labor. 

Prof. Hilman agreed with Dr. Taylor in 
anticipating the happy solution of this ques- 
tion. ‘Those who read Guizot’s History of 
Civilization, lay it down with the feeling that 
the questions he considered have been passed 
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by, and new ones are upon us. To meet 
these we have the help of an aggressive, mili- 
tant church, with a sound philosophy and a 
sound morality: universal education, and la- 
bor honored, not degraded. Perhaps we 
need to readjust our industrial system by re 
ducing the hours of labor, in view of the 
many labor-saving appliances. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro Normal 
School, said the last speaker seemed to as 
sume that there was a fixed amount of labor 
to be done, and no more. ‘The fact is, this 
country has more work, twice over, waiting 
to be done, than we can all do. ‘The eight- 
hour law is a humbug, framed by demagogues 
to create political capital. What we need is 
for our people to know that nothing comes 
from nothing—that work brings its reward, 
and they can’t have the reward without the 
work. God has given this country all that we 
and our children can want ; if we do not use 
it aright it is our fault. 

Miss Sanford said she did not wish to be 


understood as looking hopelessly upon our | 


future. 
eyes to the possible results of evil-doing, 
to warn us against it. 

On motion of Dr. Hays, the practice which 
has been tacitly adopted, of allowing the 
author of a paper to close discussion upon it, 
was made a standing rule of the Association. 

Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D. President of 
Allegheny College, read a paper on ‘‘ Educa 
tion Concerning Political Duties.”’ 


The paper was intended to open our 
and 
ana 


EDUCATION CONCERNING POLITICAL 


DUTIES. 


REV. L. H. BUGBEE. 


"THE scope of this subject assigned to me, I un 
derstand to be, education, as related to the in 

culcation and discharge of political duties, and shes 

duties include the proper use of the function | tl 

agencies, instrumentalities and offices, 1 

the Republic. 


to the highest interests of 
The sovereis universally ad 
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in turn, gives Dat 


than the citizens who constitute it. 
I. Let us take up the agencies, which in their oper- 
ion, should conserve the Republic. 
1. The Common School. It is not needed that I 
should discuss, at this late day of the century, the 
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States ; it means a candid, statesman-like consideration 
of all the questions which are vital to the continued 
existence and prosperity of the Republic. 

But genuine loyalty is impossible in the citizen 
unless he is himself the embodiment of the highest 
type of morality; and do we not acknowledge that 
there is but one source of morality in this world? 
“The Bible does not need defence, so much as it 
needs proclamation. It defends itself wherever it is 
known. Deep in every soul there dwells forever a 
witness to the truth, whose clear eye and steady voice 
will see and respond to it wherever it is known. We 
do not need to implore men to believe the truth. We 
only need that they shall apprehend it, and then we 
may defy them to deny it. And thus the Bible, as 
eternal truth, needs no other argument for its support 
than itself. There are defenders of the truth who 
think it otherwise. They treat the Bible as a weakly 
infant, which must be bolstered up and carefully sus- 
tained, lest it fall. And so they bring together their 
learning and philosophy ; their human reasoning and 
research; which they use as proof to keep the Bible 
up, trembling all the while lest one of these should 
fail, and the truth, unsupported, sink toits hurt. But 
the Bible disdains all these appliances. It is no 
weakly infant. It has more than a giant’s strength, 
and cannot only stand unaided, but can walk forth 
alone, conquering and to conquer.”’ 

Give the Bible standing-room in our schools, and 
it will sway its imperial sceptre of power, without 
note or comment. Let it be read simply in the hear- 
ing of our young patriots, who throng the portals of 
our national Palladium, and the Eternal Spirit will 
have care about the inculcation of its truths; and the 
future of the Republic will be assured; for the com- 
ing citizen, educated in secular knowledge, and 
thoroughly grounded in the only principles of mor- 
ality which can stand the pressure of selfishness and 
false ambition, will discharge his political duties with 
fidelity, and conserve in his every action the highest 
and holiest interests of his country. The higher 
schools of learning are under very great obligation in 
regard to the right education of the citizen; since 
these schools take the few who prosecute the higher 
walks of study, and prepare them for the distinguished 
places of influence, where they become leaders of 
thought and directors of the accumulated activities of 
the many. What has been auspiciously begun in the 
schools below must be confirmed and increased in 
these centres of intellectual power and culture. In- 
tegrity, self-control, fidelity to duty, beneficence, gen- 
erosity toward the less favored, and a// virtue, should 
be inwoven with all scholastic instruction. 

II. 1 come now to speak of the proper use of instru- 
mentalities in order to the discharge of political duties, 
and we are ushered at once into the discussion of the 
great problem of our times—the social problem of 
Capital and Labor, and how Education stands re- 
lated to them. Capital and labor enter at this mo- 
ment more largely into the political movements of 
this country than any other two questions. Out of 
these issue the question of Finance, with its various 
ramifications; the modifications of the Tariff are 
sought with reference to the influence of these ques- 
tions. Their discord is producing all about us politi- 
cal communism, and, to some extent, social com 
munism: hence the State is suffering untold injury, 
and the family, which is the foundation of the Re- 
public and the harbinger of all the good we hope for 
in the future, is being broken up. Atheistic and skep- 
tical principles are being inculcated, and religion and 





the Bible discountenanced and discarded ; their want 
of adjustment is the fearful source of many woes, It 
is well, therefore, that we approach this pr 
thoughtfully; that we discuss it, and re-discuss it, 
however we ray miss the mark in our suggesuons as 
to its solution. For, up to this time, it is too profound 
for the most far-seeing statesman or moralist; hence 
we venture concernedly and somewhat uncertainly 
and timidly into this field of thought. 

We call the problem a social one, and assume that 
a right adjustment of these factors, in vigorous opera 
tion, will solve the great problem. Labor and capit 
are always in intimate relation. Labor languishes» 
and starves without capital,and capital is unproduc 
tive without labor; hence the normal condition ol 
both is mutual and reciprocal. The undue domi- 
nance of either over the other produces irregularit 
slight or great, according to the extent and degree o! 
the dominance. Labor is often ignorant, and capital 
is at times unscrupulous; hence the oppression of the 
laborers, who do not know, and therefore cannot as- 
sert, their rights, and the over-reaching tendency of the 
capitalist. At this point the intervention of the ¢hird 


factor—Education—in its widest appli 


ation, becomes 
apparent, in order to the proper solution and adjus 

ment of the pending difficulties. The friction and 
contentions of those  divinely-related factors, in their 
undivine operations, have shaken every .nation of 
which we have history, however despotic. 
isms and absolute monarchies, and to some extent in 
limited monarchies, the solution of the problem is 
sought to be reached by force, authority, unmixed 
with mercy. ‘The laborer must succumb, he nrust not 
assert himself or his rights. In a republic the princi 
ples of equal and exact justice are declared to be the 


In despot- 


conditions of the solution, yet in the recen¢ and first 
wide-spread conflict between labor and capital 


, In our 


republic, the people of this country and of Europe 


were apprised of the prevailing want of 

between them, and of the necessity of for n 

to their temporary adjustment. Such a conflict is 
either normal or abnormal; if normal, if there is this 
native antagonism, then similar and more frequent 
outbreaks will occur in the future. If abnormal, then 
unnatural, and a remedy should be diligently sought, 
and administered, to prevent, if possible, the re-enact 
ment of the terrific scenes of the last summer. ‘The 
integrity of the republic is in question before the 
thoughtful minds of all nations, and the question is 
put on all hands, Can the American nation prevent 
and cure by peaceful means, and by prudential move- 
ments, this great economic evil that no other nation 
has been able to prevent or cure, except by force, 
which means the subjection of the laborer, the in- 
creasing dependence of the laborer, ending in sert 
dom, vassalage and slavery? Hence no problem is 
more vital to the country than this one, none more 
thoroughly social than this one, because it concerns 
the homes of the rich and the poor; it concerns the 
safety of life and the protection of property, the ele 
vation or depression of society; it indirectly enters 
into every question of public or private interest, 
whether social, political, religious or economic. It 
therefore becomes our legislators, National and St 

it becomes our pulpits, teachers and lecture: 

comes our lawyers and physicians, and all thinking 
citizens, and well-wishers of the public and private 
good, to study carefully this problem, to study it pro- 
foundly, to study it unselfishly, to study it on every 
side, as related to the laborer, as related to the capi- 
talist, as related to society as a whole, as related to 
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the form of government under which we live, and 
which we fondly hope and believe is the best in ex- 
istence, to study it with reference to the ¢rue elevation 
of all classes to the highest human perfection, and 
the eternal destiny of the race. 

The conflict has been precipitated ; it may be again, 
at no distant day, unless the causes can be reached, and 
modified, and eventually removed, We introduce, 
right here, the third factor as the solvent, as the adj 
ter, asthe divinely-appointed mediator. We mean edu 
cation in the full breadth of its signification, subjective 
and objective, a rounded, modern education, an edu 
cation in harmony with the new civilization—intel 
lectual and moral. Zhe masses must be taught to 
think for themselves, and to think on the line of jus 
tice, and honesty and truth; they must be able to think 
out their rvea/ rights, duties, to distinguish between 
their real and imaginary rights, and then have courage 
to yield the imaginary ones, and stand by and main 
tain the real ones, independent of organizations and 
unions. Such a condition of things on the part of 
the laboring classes, would perhaps disrupt all trades 
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unions, as now organized, and limit all such associa- 
tions to their legitimate work, which should be social, 
intellectual and charitable, or benevolent. Zhe capi- 
talist should be educated in the broad sense as well. 
In most instances he has a superior intel 
tion to those whom he employs. He knows the right, 
theoretically, far better than those who are employed ; 
but it is lamentably true, that in many cases, and in 
many pressing emergencies, the capitalist, whether he 
be a large or small operator, lays aside both theoret- 
ical and practical right, and deals with his employees 
according to the suggestions of intense selfishness, 
justifying himself upon grounds that are entirely ficti 
tious, and would not stand the test of rectitude { 
moment. 

It is not proposed in the argument we 
that this unhappy state of things existing in this coun 
try—and which has grown with the growth, and in- 
creased upon us in proportion to the rapidity of ou 
growth in population by immigration, and in propor- 
tion to the accumulation of the people in 
and in proportion to the accumulation of g 
by certain capitalists, who have availed themselves 
questionable governmental restrictions to build 
mammoth and unnatural manufacturing interests 
who have used all of their intellectual shrewdne 
grind the largest amount of labor out of the la 
at the lowest possible Jer diem—can be cured in a day 
or a year or a decade, but to establish certain adm 
principles ; which, if introduced and steadily and per- 
sistently inculcated and operated, will prevent any 
future general outbreak, and ultimately do away with 
the cause, whose effects, if the causes continue 
ist, will inevitably come to the surface with 
force and far-reaching disaster. 

We ask at once, then, will universal education 
subversive or preservative of the hishest interests o) 
the people? It may be said, that there can be no di 
versity of opinions about this proposition. An exte 
sive cloth manufacturer of Scotland me 
Glasgow, that the recent provisions of Parliament 
looking toward universal education in the Brit 
Empire, would be disastrous to the manufacturin 
and industrial interests of that nation; that un 
education would foster pride and indolence, increase 
wages, by decreasing the number of laborers, since 
many of the youth so educated would seek the pro 
fessions, commerce, and such employments as would 
exempt them from daily toil. In other words, they 
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would become independent by being made intelligent, 
self-poised, and hence their own masters. This kind- 
hearted Scotchman was also thoroughly in favor of 
Free Trade, as are all in that country, and yet he se- 
verely characterized the wisdom of England in estab- 
lishing the Exposition of 1851, and then inviting the 
whole world to come and see what she had been do 
ing in all departments of enterprise, exhibiting her 
1 machinery which had made her the “ work- 
world,” and which she ought to have 
cause this same machinery or improve- 
introduced, especially in America, 

ations. You will observe that when he 
ly his free-trade principles to education 
, he was inexcusably inconsistent. He 
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tial to the competent discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship. The State is obligated to determine wisely its 
responsibilities in this direction, and solemnly to dis- 
charge them, as the nation shall answer to God through 
its authorized head or heads. It is no slight thing for 
a man to assume the duties of the headship of a State 
or nation, or the duties of a legislator, or a dispenser 
of law on the bench. It is vastly better to refuse in 
the outset, unless there is a fixed determination to con- 
scientiously discharge the duties of these respective 
positions without fear or favor. This principle estab- 
lished, and intelligence, truthfulness aud honesty being 
admitted, as the essentials to good citizenship, which 
means the proper observance of each other’s mutual 
rights, and hence the satisfactory adjustment of all 
matters in difference between the various classes and 
interests of society—both the duty of the State and the 
extent of it, touching the education of the children of the 
State, is easy of solution, is in fact solved. The State 
is obliged in the discharge of its duties to deal with 
both children and parents, in which case the rule is— 
growing out of the consenting relations of the parents to 
the State—that the authority of the State is paramount, 
for it is understood that the life of the State is to survive 
that of its citizens, and, therefore, the lesser interest 
must yield to the greater, yet nothing that the State 
can do, can relieve the parent from the proper dis- 
charge of his duties. He cannot delegate them to the 
State. He can aid the State, by acquiescing in all the 
just regulations of the State concerning the education 
of the children. But the parent is to be active in se- 
curing the education of his own children, and, in so 
far as it is possible for him to do so, in securing the 
education of the children of the community. The 
State has been thwarted in its efforts to educate all the 
children; though proposing through the common 
school system to educate all, or rather provide for the 
education of all, the will of parents has often inter- 
fered to prevent this, and ecclesiastical organizations 
have also interfered to prevent this worthy design, 
hence the recent enactments of some of the States, 
making education compulsory. Such legislation may 
become general through all the States. It will take 
some years to make it general, especially in some of 
the States of the South, where the public school sys- 
tem has always found uncongenial soil. It is believed, 
therefore, that the shortest and best route to universal 
education is through national legislation. It is a great 
national question, and is, therefore, a proper subject 
for national legislation. There can be no question of 
the constitutionality of such a measure; hence the 
only bar is removed to such legislation. 

And the legislation should not be timid, exempting 
any parties or organizations from the operations of 
such a law. No church or society of any kind 
should be entrusted with the privilege of educating 
citizens otherwise than as the State which they are to 
serve directs. It is my candid opinion, that the 
State should not only provide for, but insist upon the 
education of all the children, to such an extent and 
during such time, as may be found necessary to make 
them intelligent and loyal citizens of the republic. The 
question of the expediency of universal suffrage will 
then be solved, for every citizen will come forward to 
active citizenship, having the qualifications which are 
essential to the intelligent discharge of the right of 
suffrage, and as the right isa c#vt/ ome and not: a mat- 
ural one, the State is competent to decide the condi- 
tions of its proper use. It may be seen that this ques- 
tion of suffrage, which is so vital in this social prob- 
lem, though not discussed specially, as a separate 
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factor, is an integral part of the factor of education, so 
that the proper education which the State is under ob- 
ligation to give, originates the conditions underlying 
the right of suffrage. 

But to advance to the second question. What is 
the responsibility of parents in the education of their 
children, after they have passed out from under the 
control of the State, after the State has done its work ? 
The education thus far has been thorough and limited. 
There is a higher education; ‘all may not pursue this. 
It may not be best for all to be educated equally and 
thoroughly. Is there a general principle established ? 
Can such a principle be known, resulting from the 
very nature of mind, and the providential interests of 
society, that shall determine the responsibility of 
parents concerning the education of their children 
during their years of minority ? We will enunciate 
one for consideration, viz., 7hat every youth should 
be made to go forward in his higher education—con- 
sistent with the control of circumstances—to the max- 
imum of his duty and privilege. There are designs 
in the existence and life of every intelligent soul. 
The parent should study out these designs and steadily 
and conscientiously pursue the course, and use the 
means, that his children may not fail in their mission. 
Certainly there are wrecks enough along the highway 
of life to enforce the truth of the proposition. When 
ever we see a wreck, we are apprised that mistakes 
and errors have been committed, that duties have not 
been done, that opportunities have been unimproved. 
Parents may not plead Aeir indifference, or that of their 
children, or the obstinacy of their children. There 
needs to be a firm and steady use of authority all 
along the life of the child. So that obedience in the 
child shall become as nearly normal as possible, and 
disobedience a fearful and hazardous thing. Weak- 
ness and indecision on the part of parents, at the vital 
moment, or at important epochs in the lives of their 
children, have occasioned their irremediable ruin, 
Parents are charged with interests as profound as the 
unfathomable committed to their care and 
training. Parents in too many cases mistake the 
high purpose of this life. There is an eternal mean- 
ing in every life. To know this meaning, to have it in 
the consciousness, is the supreme object. It often 
takes all the processes of the higher education to dis- 
cover to the soul this meaning, this mission, the work 
to be done. The rubbish must be removed, the phe 
nomena of sense experienced, weighed, and rightly 
valued, so that the love of truth, and the pursuit of 
truth, shall become the great and joyous employment 
of the stimulated and disciplined powers of the aspir 
ing soul. 

No child should be left to his own inclination and 
choices, after coming out from under the authority of 
the State, but all should be firmly and carefully guided 
and encouraged by loving and discreet parents. But 
what subsequently and concurrently is the duty of 
cach individual to himself, though in minority and 
still under obedience toparents ? Children of aspiring 
minds are often opposed—bitterly opposed—in the 
matter of higher education. The rule in this case, it 
seems to me, is just obedience, and at the same time 
industry and a steady aim toward present and subse- 
quent culture, when the legal age is reached, and the 
child becomes aman, Age is nothing before God; 
culture, true soul education, is everything, it is charac 
ter, it is destiny. This life is specially designed for 
this one work; all other interests are to be subordi- 
nated to this one supreme object of the earthly life. 
There are to be leaders, great lights, kings of thought, 


souls 











go 


monarchists in the realm of thought, who plow the 


way, who cast up a highway over which the steady 
march of the well informed masses may not 
structed, as they move on to higher planes of thought 
and to higher visions of the destiny which awaits the 
souls in love with virtue. 

Now is this whole scheme of education, which w 
have, elaborated, practicable, and possible in ou 
republic at some not far distant day? Will the 
Christian State—for such is the State tn this country— 
do its whole duty irrespective of the opposition of 
selfish parents and covetous citizens and ecclesiastical 
organizations, by giving all of the children—and in 
sisting upon it—a thorough common school education, 
secular, so far as to render them entire’y competent 
for the discharge of the high duties of citizenship in 
an intelligent sense; mora/, so far as to inculate the 
cardinal principles of justice, truth, honesty, obedi 
ence to authority, and reverence for and obedience to 
God? Will parents, may they not, come to realize 
their responsibilities, and them firmly and 
steadily, in the subsequent an 1 higher education, a 
cording to the principle laid down, viz., to educate 
their children up to the maximum of 
privilege, consistent with the reasonable « 
cumstances? May we not expect young 
women, who aspire to more culture,—but who in some 


be ob 


meet 


their duties and 
mirol of 


men al 


cases are discouraged and forbidden by their parents 


—to prosecute their education quietly and 
ously as they may, under authority ; and su 
when men and women, according to legal 
obtain the means and the help, in order to re 
highest hopes, and convictions as to duty in life 
the main it to me that t 
come to pass, and the future of the Republic 


occurs his golden age 
cured. 

The foundations must be 
tion. The diverse populations that reach our shores, 
must be made homogeneous in this regard. We must 
have some common platform of homogeneity, and this 
All of 
must or should submit to this self-protective and 
preservative plan, or leave our shores, The life of 
Republic is at stake. The experiment of a Repul 
can Government is being tried. It have the 
most favorable conditions, for it is the only one, and 
all of the despotisms and monarchies of the earth ar 
watching the experiment. It is not, therefore, a 
for dalliance and ease-taking and luxury, but a time 


laid in universal edu 


is the only practicable one, the populatio 


must 


time 


for grand purposes and grander execution and Spartan 
courage and severity. The foundations thus 
laid, the renewed and glorious superstru: W 

come forward by order of sequence, by virtue of in- 
ternal growth. A vigorous and sturdy race of dutiful 
and courageous parents will advance to the front, who 
will be resolute and true in the training of their chil 
dren, and the children themselves will have better and 
nobler views of life and destiny; they will acquiesce 
in wholesome regulations and demands concerning 
them, and be swift to avail themselves of all the priv- 
ileges within their reach. When this state of thir 
is reached the difficulties of “The Social 
with which we started, and the politic al duties grow- 
ing out of this problem, will all be rhe 
laborer and the capitalist will vie with each other in 
he elevation and prosperity of each other; for the 
rights of each will be so thoroughly known and re 
spected, that the adjustment of any pending differences 
arising naturally out of the intimate relations of these 
two great and governing classes of society, will be 
reached without friction or calamity, and consequent 


being 


ture iil 
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Problem,”’ 


resolved. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Hilman, in opening the discussion, 
admitted that there is great corruption and 
For this all of 
If we would 


some political degeneracy. 
US are 1 


he nation, we must all become more or 
men it 1 


1 a measure responsible. 
save t 
Christian is 
mnly to the pol 
meetings and there throw our 

in favor of good men as 
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votes and inf 
candidates. ‘hat is the place to begin ; 
then le p ls, do our own 
voting, and not let others ‘‘ personate ’’ 

Miss N. Sherrard said one thing we teachers 
should do is to teach our pupils not to speak 
We should teach children 
1d those who administer 


to cult the 
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ay from the primary meetings 
for t result of their 
sence ; 1 ths result is that a few men of 
medium ability are allowed to run 
political machine, ‘‘ setting up”’ all the can- 
didates in advance, and 
a cat’s-paw. 

Supt. W. H. of York, said we 
needed in our college and high school curric- 
ulum a correct interpretation of the doctrines 
of our Constitution, the the 
land. The d, 
and the sovereignty of the whole people es 
tablished, and the principles of the national 
compact should taught in school by 
memorizing, explanation, and discussion. 

Prof. Horne could not see how, under our 
democratic system, the State would compel 
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everybody to educate their children in a par- 
ticular way. It is not in accordance with our 
principles. It would be an interference of 
the State with the Church. Nor could he see 
how the foreign element was to be driven 
from our shores by the few who have these 
ideas of strong government. It never can be 
done; and much less can we enforce religious 
and moral education 

Dr. Bugbee endorsed the study of the Con- 
stitution. It should be used in all the schools, 
and carefully expounded to the pupils. As 
to the power of enforcement, we guarantee to 
all ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ Liberty is the exercise of individual 
rights within certain limits; the government 
must prescribe these limits, in such manner as 
to secure homogeneity, or it will be over- 
thrown. Fractious elements must be whipped 
into the traces, or removed. There is no 
other course consistent with safety. 


GREETING BY OCEAN CABLE, 
Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown, said 


that as the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Wickersham, one of the 
founders of this Association, is now absent in 
Europe, he would move that the secretary of 
this body be instructed to send him our greet- 
ing ina cable dispatch, the form of which was 
read by the mover of the resolution. 


The motion was unanimousiy agreed to, 
and after two or three preliminary telegrams 
to New York, the dispatch by ocean cable 
was sent as follows during the afternoon : 

Dr. Wickersham, Cook's Party, Hotel Bellevue, 
Thun, Switzerland : 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers, now in session 
at Reading, sends greeting across the sea to the State 
Superintendent. 

J. P. McCASKEY, Secretary. 

As a matter of interest it may be men- 
tioned that the cost of this dispatch to Switz- 
erland, including preliminary telegrams, was 
something over twenty-seven dollars, which 
was promptly raised in contributions of one 
dollar each. It was sent through Messrs. 
Cook, Son and Jenkins, of New York, and it 
was thought that it would reach its destina- 
tion within the hour. 

The Committee on Resolutions was ap 
pointed as follows: Messrs. Jesse Newlin, A. 
N. Raub, W. B. Bodenhorn, Misses N. Sher- 
rard, and H. B. Swineford. 

On motion of Dr. Hays, the first order of 
the afternoon session to be the fixing of the 
place of next meeting, followed by nomina- 
tion of officers 

Association adjourned to 2 p. m. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE order of the day was taken up, being 
the fixing of a place for next meeting. 

Dr. Hays nominated Washington, which 
he said was two hours ride from Pittsburgh, 
could accommodate 350 to 400 visitors. 

Supt. Shelley invited the Association to 
York, promising a warm reception and com 
fortable accommodation. 

Supt. R. M McNeal named Huntingdon 
as a central point, saying the body had never 
met in the centre of the State. 

Prof. Allen thought it would be well to lo 
cate the Association at some railroad centre 
and meet there regularly. 

Dr. Hays said that would be a step back- 
ward, as the itinerant ministry ranked higher 
than local preachers. The present plan 
works well, and he opposed this change. At 
present much of the expense is met by local 
interest and this would count for only one 
year if we were located. 

Supt. Woodruff said he thought this ques- 
tion had usually gone to a committee. 

Prof. Schaeffer moved that next year’s 
session be held at York. 

Supt. Woodruff moved to amend by sub 
stituting Washington. 

Supt. McNeal moved to amend by supsti- 
tuting Huntingdon. 

The previous question was called and sus 
tained, when both amendments were voted 
down, and York selected as the place for next 
meeting. 

Dr. Hays called up the amendment chang- 
ing the time of meeting, postponed from last 
year, and moved that the subject be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Supt. Woodruff and Prof. Parker thought it 
better to leave the committee some choice in 
the matter. 

Prof. Cooper moved to amend by suspend- 
ing the clause fixing the time, and leave the 
subject in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The motion as amended was agreed to, and 
the constitutional amendment again postponed 
for one year. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Nominations for officers were now opened, 
and the following were named as candidates : 


For PrEsIDENT—B. F. Shaub, Lancaster ; 
R. K. Buehrle, Reading; S. A. Baer, Berks; 
The last two withdrew their names. 

For Vice Presidents—Richard Darlington, 
Chester; R. M. McNeal, Huntingdon; Miss 
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Maria L. Sanford, Delaware; M. Fannie 
Boice, Chester. Miss Boice withdrew. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Zreasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

For Executive Committee—W. H. Shelley, 
York ; Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; J. A. Berndt, 
Carbon; J. A. Stewart, Berks; N.C. Schaef- 
fer, Berks; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks; 
Lillian R. Welsh, Lancaster; A. H. Berlin, 
Luzerne. 

For £nrolling Committee—Henry Houck, 
Lebanon; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; L. S. 
Geist, Lancaster; W. B. Bodenhorn, Leba- 
non; F. A. Allen, Tioga; W. W. Woodruff, 
Bucks; Miss H. A. Buckman, Bucks; Geo. 
H. Richards,Columbia Mr. Houck withdrew. 


A committee to conduct the election was | 


Gahan, B. E. 
Dunning, Miss 


appointed as follows: T. F. 
Lehman, R. H. Koch, A. B. 
Addie M. Neitz. 

Dr. Hays read a letter just received from 
Dr. Strong, who was to have read a paper on 
‘* Separate Female Colleges,’’ this afternoon, 
in which he regretted that circumstances be- 
yond his control prevented his keeping the 
appointment. 

W.S. Schofield, of Philadelphia, presented 
a report from a special committee, as follows : 
‘Report on draft of bill for Practical Or 
ganization of Associated Educational Forces 
in Society outside of the School System.”’ 


CO-OPERATIVE ADULT EDUCATION. 


WM. S. SCHOFIELD, 


"T°HE efficient Executive Committee of the Pennsy] 
vania State Teachers’ Association for 1875, sought 


/ 
t 


assistance from me, in the selection of some 
present, at the Wilkesbarre Convention, a paper on 
the nature and importance to society, of the educa- 
tional work done by lyceums, library and literary asso- 
ciations, educational institutes, farmers’ clubs, etc., 
and on the feasibility of establishing a plan by which 
concerted effort and harmonious work among them, 
might secure greater results to communities and 
State. As the Committee were unsuccessful in finding 
the educator sought for, even with my suggestions, 


one 


me though only six weeks remained before the meet- 
ing, Notwithstanding the many important duties and 
business engagements pressing at the time, and the very 
limited period then remaining, my consent was 
given to make the effort. The result was “A Plea 
for the Organization of the Educational 
Society: A System of Universal Education,” which 
was read before the Association, printed in the Octo- 
ber number of the Pennsylvania School Fournal, 
and reprinted in pamphlet form. ) 
of the address, Dr. Griswold, Principal of the Blooms 
burg Normal School, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
one of which shall be the Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, to draft a bill which shall provide more 
fully for the practical organization of the educational 
forccs in society, and to report the same for the con- 
sideration of the next convention of this Association. 

It was impossible for the chairman of this Commit- 
tee to be present at the following Association to make 
a report, and upon telegraphing Dr. Wickersham, to 
this effect, he secured the postponement of the report 
of this Committee to another convention. 

In offering to the present convention a report which 
to conform to the re 
ution, it-is desired briefly 


has been carefully constructed 


to discuss two propositions in support of some such 


system as is intendcd by the proposed act. 

1. Educational work needs to be a life work with 
enlightened peoples. 

For almost four hundred years the American In- 
dians have resisted the influences of Christian civiliza 
tion. Like the inhabitants of central Africa and those 
at the extremities of the American continent, they are 
without civiliz they have none of the institutions 
yr} 
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ition; 
itened people ; there is no or 
il growth in their society. Its 
incoherent as the pebbles on the 
shore, and its individuals come and go again as the 
waves; but the race like the ocean remains the same. 
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One generation requires no more nor any less knowl 
edge than the generation which came before it, or the 
lI There is nothing new 
learned through life, and hence no life work in 
lired. This is not true of the Indo 
European races, wh¢ had their origin with a met uy hys- 
ical people of the Punjaub region of Hindoostan, and 
yured out upon the 
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last forty years in our State. Scarcely a hundred 
years have elapsed since the first national system of 
Europe was organized, and now every nation has 
studied the genius of its educational agencies or 
forces, and has devised and established its system. 
The results of these educational systems are unpar- 
alleled progress. ‘This rapid progress has created 
hew and ever-increasing educational demands, and 
to meet these, literary, scientific, industrial, domestic, 
sanitary and other societies, associations and clubs are 
formed for co-operative or associative educational 
work. When the nature and history of their life 
work in promoting general culture and imparting 
special instruction in technical and productive indus- 
tries’ is broadly understood, as was the education of 
youth, they will be brought within the supervision and 
direction of a healthful system, and with a common 
purpose work out in concert and harmony better 
results, and assist the people to become informed of 
and to appropriate the useful discoveries and inven- 
tions of their time, during their own generation. The 
school system is recognized as inadequate; the Kinder- 
garten is growing under it, and technical instruction 
through and over it, and over all the life-long co-op- 
erative or associative, cultural, and industrial educa- 
tion. The school system, like other systems, which 
have been of incalculable value to civilization since 
their organization, had to meet and overcome the 
stout opposition and crude courtesy of unthinking 
fogies, who could see progress by looking backwards 
only, and the ridicule of learned censors who could 
always find dogma in their own opinions, and it is be- 
lieved that the organization of this system will be 
accomplishes, even though similarly opposed, and that 
it will do a grand work for our civilization. In pre- 
senting the accompanying draft of a bill enacting a 
system of codéperative or associative education, for the 
consideration of the convention, we offer the follow- 
ing preamble: 

WHEREAS, A State system of Public Education, 
like a State system of Republican Government, must 
have its origin in the true interests of the people, and 
its end in their highest welfare; which, so far as 
depends upon education, is to be attained not through 
the encouragement of schools only, but also through 
the encouragement and regulation of all adult associa- 
tive or coéperative education, whether intellectual, 
economic, or industrial, which tends to promote the 
general culture and happiness of the people; to elevate 
their social condition and pleasures, and to increase 
the skill, productive power, and profits of producers 
and laborers. 

WHEREAS, The lyceums, library and literary associa- 
tions, reading circles and rooms, lecture courses, etc. ; 
educational meetings, and teachers’ institutes; sanitary 
and medical, and agricultural farmers’ 
clubs, mechanics’ institutes, laboring men’s societies, 
etc.; and household or domestic economy circles, etc., 
which are now scattered over the State, and laboring 
single-handed and without concert or harmony, 
cannot have that positive and uniform success in the 
accomplishment of their ends in the public welfare, 
which would come to them if codrdinated and or- 
ganized into one State system of associative education, 
and which has already come to the State system of 
schools, though less than forty years ago it consisted 
of inorganic and heterogeneous elements, in all kinds 
of school methods and schools, and which as now or- 
ganized does a homogeneous and successful educa- 
tional work, with results of greatly increased value to 
the citizens and the State. 


societies ; 
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Wuereas, A State system of Public Education, 
providing State direction and aid, and offering life-long 
opportunities for associative intellectual, moral and in 
dustrial education at a minimum cost and a maximum 
benefit, would not only greatly promote the gen 
eral culture, intelligence, prosperity and happiness of 
the citizens of the State, and increase economy, skill 
and production, but would at the same time add much 
to the practical efficiency and permanent growth of 
the education of early life in the common schools, and 
thus secure larger returns to the people aud the State 
for the large expenditures in money and labor now 
made for public education; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
memorialize the State Legislature to enact a general 
system of associative education as provided in the fol 
lowing Act, or some modifications of the same which 
shall secure its main propositions to the people : 


AN ACT 
Extending and Supplementing the State System of 
Public Education. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en 
acted. by the authority of the same, That a State 
system of Public Education, so extending and supple 
menting the common school system as to comprehend 
all societies, associations and clubs which have fo 
their object the promotion of popular, intelligence, 
public morality, productive industry and general cul 
ture, and to organize them into a systematic means of 
associative or codperative adult education, be, and 
the same is hereby, deemed, held and taken to be 
adopted according to the provisions of this act in all 
of the counties of the Commonwealth. 

Section 11, That when ten or more persons organize 
a district by forming within it a codperative associa 
tion for general culture and open for all residents of 
the districts, and two or more divisions or classes for 


special instruction on tec hnical and productive indus 


tries, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
and shall have obtained through petition and proper 
testimony the formal approval of the county court, 
and have received corporate powers and responsibili 
ties, they shall be entitled to the benefits and _priv- 
ileges of said Act: Provided, That said Act shall not 
apply to any district of less extent than a public school 
district. 

Section 111. That the organization of 
unit of the system) may comprehend a 
sociation to promote the general culture 
sider all worthy community interests; and ¢ 
divisions, classes, or clubs to impart special instruc 
tion on any of the technical and productive iudustries 
of each locality or district. 

Section 1v. That the general association and di- 
visions of each district shall meet and organize by 
chosing a president, a secretary, a librarian and an 


each district (or 
operative as 
ind to con- 


Operative 


executive committee for each of the respective associ 
ations and divisions; provided that they shall be 
elected for and serve one year, and that their term or 
year shall be that of the public school system. 

Section Vv. That the district associations and di 
vions shall elect representatives yearly to organize and 
maintain similar county associations with special or 
technical divisions; and that these county organiza 
tions shall likewise elect representatives to organize 
and maintain a similar State association with like 
divisions, 

Section vi. That to make this State System of Public 
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Education uniform and effective in the several State, | 
county and district organizations, it shall be under the 
supervision and direction of a State Board of twelve, 
which shall be representative of the general culture 


and the varied educational and technical work and | properly o 


productive interests of the people, to wit: The Gov tional, sanit 
ernor of the Commonwealth, ex-officio; the Secretary published 
of State; the Superintendent of Public Lustruction; | the Constituti 
the Secretary of Internal Affairs ; the President of | Provided a 
the State Medical Society: the President of the State | privileges 
Board of Agriculture; the President of the Board of | tion and spx 
Public Charities; the President of the Pennsylvani formation, re} 
Historical Society, and three to be elected by the i 
State organization, one of whom shall be an archi 
tect, engineer or mechanic, and one to be elected by 
the State Board who shall represent the household 
domestic economy. Section 
Section vit. That the associations and divi 
district, county, and State, shall have power to purchase 
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intended. 
Section 
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hold, and sell, real and personal property, rent a hall o1 
room to hold their meetings, etc., as required from tim 
to time in the interests of the general and special wor! 
of the associations, when not conflicting with this 
excepting that they may not sell or alienate su 

sonal property as is a part of the library, cabinets, ar 
ld in 


museums; to purchase, manage, and ho 


trust (or so long as the associations and divisior t 
for the district, county, or State, the libraries, cabi ; Mr. A.G. M 
museums, historical and family manuscripts, papers, 
gare. spe : : shhh My Miss M. F: 
etc., whatsoever, which come into their possession | 
any time by purc hase, donation or endowment. | 
' : } 


Found ”’ 


Section Vill. That such property as belongs to and 
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president and countersigned by the secretary of the 


or division for which the funds are 


ish in- 
ir work, 
at 


islus san 
B VICE 


DISCUSSION, 


consists of the said libraries, cabinets, museums, etc., : : , , — ‘ 
Dr. E. Brooks, Millersville, moved that a 


, , i 
shall not be sold, alienated, intentionally destroyed 





or otherwise parted with, but shall be preserved and | ‘ ommittee . 
transmitted from each generation to the next, that dis- ; Ouperinten 
tricts may thus accumulate, through years and ages, | chairman, 
important libraries, valuable scientific and _ histori 
collections, papers of early settlements and of passing 
local history, and rare and instructive specimens and 
relics for cabinets and museums. 

Section 1X. That the district school board of each 
district or of two or more districts when the same imprac tical 


] ] - y , , 
shall be consolidated, may provide, when this is not | lay the whole 
done by the association, out of the school fund of the a t 
é < oOuon Was no 
district, a room or hall suitable for the meetings ; : Nes 
the exercises of the general association and spe 
divisions; also a suitable case or cases for a library cordance w 
with sections corresponding to the association and di- | previous se 
fisions 1 eration; for cabinets of minerals and | , . ’ 
visions In operation; { r cabine of mune pose of it 
products of the soil and mines; for museums of hi 
torical specimens and relics, and for the safe-keeping 
hall port to 


Supt. Bue 
of historical and industrial note-books, etc.; and shal the 
yearly appropriate, assess and collect an educational printed wit 
and library fund of not less than one-fourth mill nor | 

more than one mill tax to the dollar on the assessed 

valuation of the district, for the impartial use of the 

general association and divisions: Provided, al 

That all fines imposed by local or county courts for 


violation of statute laws shall go to the district organ 


ization wherein the law was violated. 
Section X. That the State shall appropriate annually 
an educational fund, to be fixed by the Legislature, to 
be equitably distributed among all of the district 
organizations which comply with the provisions of 
this act. Buehrle’s 


Section X1. That the legally authorized treasurer of | motion re 


the school boards, shall be custodians of the public | = 
. scneme, 1d ¢ 

funds appropriated and set apart for the use of the re- | |... 
: “i : nlitv: but it 
spective district organizations: Provided, That they buity ; but it 
1 yroper consl 


shall disburse them on orders duly signed by the’ |} t f 


| Dr. Brooks sa 
| 
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blic Instruction shall 
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In trying to do 
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been engaged upon it last night until after 
midnight, getting a general outline of its pro- 
visions, and thought it deserved careful con- 
sideration, 

Dr. Hays would object to any motion which 
carried with it our endorsement. It should 
have no recommendation from this body 
under the circumstances. Such a tremen- 
dous project should not be considered after 
dinner on a hot day, unless it included a re- 
construction of the solar system and all other 
matters that may need rectifying. Thisscheme 
could not be fully considered in less than three 
years’ continuous sessions. He was willing 
that we should leave it as it is—without any 
expression of opinion by the Association. He 
would therefore move (if Mr. Buehrle would 
give way) that the report be accepted ; this 
would leave it in possession of the body, and 
it could be called up at any time by vote. 

Mr. Darlington said that plan of killing it 
suited him as well as his own; nothing would 
ever come of it in either case. 

Supt. Buehrle then withdrew the motion to 
recommit. 

Prof. Cooper said that there should be 
opportunity given for explanation of this 
scheme by those who understand it, that we 
may see if there is anything practical that can 
be used. 

The motion to accept report was agreed to. 


On motion of Dr. Hays, the hour was ex- 
tended to hear a paper from Prof. Carothers, 
of Shippensburg Normal School, on the pro- 
posed reform in ‘‘ English Spelling.” 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 


R. H. CAROTHERS. 


N this paper I propose to discuss briefly: 1. Some 

of the causes of our present system of spelling; 
2. Its irregularities and their evil results; and 3. 
Proposed methods of Reform. 

Our early ancestors, the Anglo-Saxons, used runes 
in writing until the Roman missionaries came among 
them. These wrote and taught the art of writing in 
Roman letters. For sounds which did not occur in 
Latin, they used runes or made digraphs. Thus the 
Anglo-Saxons had a tolerably good alphabet. No 
silent letters were used and each of the twenty-four 
characters had but sounc. But the Norman 
Conguest changed all this. However advantageous 
the mingling of the Norman with the Saxon may 
have been in other respects, it certainly was a disad- 
vantage in the matter of spelling. Many of the 
words of each were hard for the other to pronounce 
and the attempt to enunciate the strange sounds re- 
sulted in a mongrel word. The scholars maintained 
the old spelling notwithstanding the change in pro- 
nunciation, and thus many letters slurred over in 
speaking became silent letters. On the other hand 
new ones were inserted in a vain attempt to represent 


one 
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new and strange combinations. Then there arose a 
whole series of vowel changes. 

Originally the Anglo-Saxon vowels 
nounced much as the Germans of to-day pronounce 
them. In the shifting which took place under Nor- 
man influence, the close vowels z and z# took before 
them the sound of @ (as in far) and became diph 
thongs z (az) and aw (=o), thus min became mine, 
and Aus, house. The open vowel a (as in far 
changed to a, that is, ¢ as in ¢Aey, or @as in wad/; eas 
heard in ¢hey became. 7 as in me. Intermediate 
sounds arose, so that between a as in far, and . 
met, the sounds of a in fa¢ and in fare have become 
established, and between a as in far, and ¢ as in go, 
the sounds of oe in mot and nor. Through such 
changes, the short sound of e as in met has become 
unlike its long as heard in may, and z in f¢ unlike its 
long as heard in fee. ‘It has thus come about that 
single characters stand for diphthongs, and that the 
long and short sounds which go in pairs in other 
languages are denoted by different characters in ours 
and are derived from different sources.”’ 

False Etymologies—The relation between sounds 
and signs—the fundamental idea of alphabetic writing 
—was thus lost sight of; and, in consequence, the 
In order t 


were pro 


as in 


changes became more frequent. ) repre- 
sent imaginary etymologies, new letters were 
at will. Somebody, ignorant of Anglo-Saxon, put a 
g in might, as if that would testify to its etymology. 
Because should and would have an /, cou/d was given 
one. Because somour and favour, in imitation of 
the French, were spelled with w in the last syllable, 
neighbour was so spelled. 

Introduction of Printing.—] hen the introduction 
of printing was another cause of irregularity in 
Caxton, who introduced printing 


added 


nto Eng 


many of 


spelling. i 
land, was an Englishman, but he brought 
his workmen from the Continent. As late as 
complaint was made that the printers in England 
were generally “ Dutchmen that could neither speal 
nor write true English,” and Marsh, in his “ Lectures 
on the English Language,”’ lamenting the practice of 
the early printers, says, “If the author used a word 
the spelling of which was not well settled (and all 
modern orthography was doubtful three hundred 
years ago), a letter or two might be lded or 
omitted, to give the word the proper length to suit 
the printer’s case.” Compositors knew nothing and 
thought nothing of sounds; they worked then, as 
new, by sight. Printing stereotyped our spelling. 
Absurd groups of letters have thus acquired, in the 
eyes of many, a sacred character. Says Mr. Ellis, 
“Our present standard orthography is simply typo- 
graphical. * * * It is a tyrant in possession, It has 
an army of compositors who live by it, an army of 
pedagagues who teach by it, an army of officials who 
swear by it and denounce any deviation as treason.” 
And Prof. Child, of Harvard, ** Nothing can be more 
absurd than the veneration felt and paid to the actual 
spelling of English, as if it had been shaped by the 
national mind, and were- not really imposed upon us 
by the foremen of some printing offices.” As a result 
of these and other causes, we have attained the unen 
viable distinction of having the worst alphabetic 
spelling in the world. This brings us to our second 
topic, viz.: a statement of some of the irregularities 
and the evils resulting therefrom. 
Defects of the English Alphabet.— 
mental principles of a perfect alphabet are: 
sound must have its own character to represent; and 
each character must represent one sound and only one. 


1537, 


The two funda- 
Each 
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A single example must suffice to show how far we 
fall short of this. Orthoepists differ as to the num- 
ber of sounds in our language. We will take Fow- 
ler’s English Grammar as a basis. He gives forty 
phonetic elements. To represent these we have 
nominally twenty-six letters, but since ¢ in some situ- 
ations equals s, in others, &, and x is equivalent to 
ks, gs, or 2, while g is wholly superfluous, being sim- 
ply 4w, we have in reality but twenty-three letters to 
represent forty sounds. In this scheme a represents 
four sounds. Here Fowler is very moderate, for 
most orthoepists give it six, and Webster, in the 
“Principles of Pronunciation,” prefixed to his Dic- 
tionary, actually gives it eight. But that is not all. 
For the sound of a, as in father, there are four 
alphabetic equivalents; for a, as in fat, seven; for a, as 
in faze, eight; for a,as in fa//,seven; so that a thus re- 
presents four sounds, and these four sounds are again 
represented by twenty-six other letters or combina- 
tions of letters. “Ad uno disce omnes,’ for a is no 
greater sinner in this respect than the other vowels. 
In short, our alphabet is deficient, redundant, incon- 
sistent, unsteady, and a hindrance in learning other 
languages. 

Lvil Effects of our Present Spelling.—As a con- 
sequence, fully three years are spent in our primary 
schools in learning to spell, and we all know by sad 
experience, how few of our children who leave school 
can spell with even tolerable accuracy. Of the 220, 
ooo teachers in the United States, 100,000 are 
gaged in this work of teaching children to spell, 
which the experience of Germany shows can be bet- 
ter done with a phonetic alphabet in one year. Thus, 
two years are worse than lost, for the drudgery is 
painful to both teacher and child, and the latter loses 
two years of most valuable time, which might other- 
wise be used in acquiring valuable knowledge, and 
at the same time has its reason blunted and its judg 
ment dulled, for reason and judgment have no place 
in spelling. Thus is fostered a distaste and aversion 
which drives many a child from its books into the 
street to swell the army of five and a half million 
illiterates who dwell within our territories. Without 
doubt a great, if not the greater part, of these would 
to-day be able to read, had our alphabet been a 
phonetic one. On this point a wail, seemingly of 
despair, comes to us from England. 

A recent bulletin says: “The statesmen of Eng 
land undertook to educate the people when,a few 


years ago, they gave them the right of voting. The 


58 


en- 





highest point attempted in the new schools was that 
the pupil should be able to read with tolerable ease | 
and expression a passage from a newspaper and 
spell the same with tolerable accuracy. They turn | 
out about 200,000 annually, who have been through 
the course. Ninety per cent. of these leave without 


reaching the standard just mentioned. There are 





five grades lower. Eighty per cent. fall short of the 
fifth grade, and sixty per cent. fall short of the fourth. 
Che bulk of the children, therefore, pass through the 
government schools without learning to read and 
spell tolerably. It is calculated that the country 
pays for this annually £3,500,000. The time and | 
money which were to have educated the new masters 
of England are wasted ina vain attempt to teach | 
them to read and spell. It is fully recognized that | 
the trouble lies in the irregular and unreasonable | 
spelling of English. Welsh boys pick up Welsh, | 
and German boys German without formal teaching | 
of spelling. They read right off as soon as they | 
learn their letters. How to remove the difficulty, | 


according to this system have 
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how to reform English spelling, is getting to be fully 
recognized in England as a great problem of social 
science and of statesmanship.”’ 

Economic View.—¥rom the economic point of view 
we arrive at the same results. For every eight letters 


in the English Bible there are but seven sounds, conse- 
quently for every seven pages we ought to have, we have 
In the Lord’s Prayer in Anglo-Saxon are 223 
sounded; in English, 256 letters, but only 


eight. 
letters all 
220 sounds, 
number of 
which ought 
hundred lines of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’’ and found 


letters. I counted the 
silent letters (not reckoning digraphs 


hence 30 useless 
‘ he y > , , ale . > > 
to be represented by single signs) in one 


319 in 3450 letters in those lines, so that nine per 
We may then safely estimate 
of all our printing as a waste of money and 

Prof. March “Moral degen 
the want of cultivated intel] 
Republics fall to ruin when the people become blind 
and bad. We ought then to try and improve our 
spelling from patriotic and philanthropic motives. If 
these do not us it may worth while to re- 
member that it has been computed that we throw 
a year paying teachers for ad- 
brains of our children with bad spelling, 


cent. are silent letters. 
one-eighth 
a waste o! time. 


eracy follows 


Says: 
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move be 


away $15,000,000 
dling the 
and at least $100,000,000 more paying printers and 
publishers for books with silent 
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way, and in this they have not been without good re- 
sults. We have thus been made acquainted with our 
wants, and are prepared to act understandingly. In- 
stead of throwing away our alphabet for a wholly 
new one, it is now seen that we need only amplify it. 
Our scholars have taken hold of the matter and have 
given us an excellent plan. 

Plan of the American Philological Association.— 
The plan proposed originated in the American Philo- 
logical Association, a hody embracing the most distin- 
guished linguists of our country. The first committee 
was appointed in 1875. In 1876, it presented a 
report embodying a declaration of principles. In 
1877, it made a final report, recommending a new 
scheme of letters, which was adopted. According to 
this plan, the alphabet consists of thirty-two letters, 
twenty-two of which remain as they now are, viz., @ 
(as in father), 4, c (=k), ad, e, f, g (go), 4, z (pit), 4, 
m,n, 0, p, r, 5, t, u (full), v, w, y, 2. For the short 
vowels, in fat, not, burn, new signs are given which 
are but modifications of those now used. For the 
digraphs ch, ¢h (thin), 4 (= dh, as in thine), sf, 2, 
mg, and ¢ , new forms are considered desirable, 
but none are specially recommended. The spirit in 
which the Association acted is well seen from two 
sections of the report of 1876. 

“5. No language has ever had, or is likely to 
have, a perfect alphabet; and in changing and 
amending the mode of writing of a language already 
long written, regard must necessarily be had to what 
is practically possible quite as much as to what is 
inherently desirable.” 

“8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly 
established in-use among the leading civilized nations 
that it cannot be displaced. In adapting it to im- 
proved use for English, the efforts of scholars should 
be directed towards its use with uniformity and in 
conformity with other nations.” 

It will thus be seen that this is no Utopian scheme 
of scholars. The committee knew well that, in the 
invention of new letters, there is a fatal facility, but 
that everything intended for the use of the masses 
must be of the simplest kind. “The pen is mightier 
than the sword,”’ because a few simple strokes of the 
pen are sufficient to form the letters of the Roman 
alphabet, and the Roman alphabet masters the world. 
New letters, then, to secure adoption, must be in 
harmony with the old. 

Hopes of Success.—Other nations have amended 
and reformed their alphabets. Why cannot we? Is 
ours incapable of reform? If so, our language is 
doomed to a swift and sure decay and death. Ger- 


many has recently set aside the few silent letters in | 
| seconded the motion, and hoped this Associa- 


| tion, which had been one of the pioneers in 
| this matter, would continue in the front rank. 


her language, and we may, if we will, successfully 
imitate her example. The persons to carry on this 
reform are thus mentioned by Dr. March: “ Teachers 
are our best hope. They need reform most. They 
understand it best. 
eration who are to 
made easy for them. 
discussion and instruction in their institutes and con- 
ventions, and in their printed periodicals, 
superintendents will lead the van. Win the school- 
room, and the cause is won.” 

The following memorial was also read by 
Prof. Carothers at the close of his paper: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, in Congress assembled. 


use it. The way should be 


This Memorial of the undersigned, members of the | 


American Philological Association, and others, re- 





They must teach it to the gen- | 


It may be made a matter of | 


| mild. 
The | 
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spectfully represents that it is currently stated by lead 
ing educators that the irregular spelling of the Eng 
lish language causes a loss of two years of the school 
time of each child, and is a main cause of the alarm- 
ing illiteracy of our people; that it involves an ex- 
pense of hundreds of millions of dollars annually for 
teachers and for writing and printing superfluous 
letters, and that it is an obstacle in many other ways 
to the progress of education among those speaking the 
English language, and to the spread of the language 
among other nations. 

It further represents that leading educators, among 
whom are many teachers of much practical experience, 
and associations of learned scholars declare it possible 
to reform our spelling and have proposed schemes of 
reform, 

The prayer of your memorialists therefore is that 
your honorable body may see fit to appoint a Com 
mission to examine and report how far such a reform 
is desirable, and what amendments in orthography, 
if any, may be wisely introduced into the public docu 
ments and the schools of the District of Columbia, 
and accepted in examinations for the Civil Service, 
and whether it is expedient to move the Government 
of Great Britain to unite in constituting a joint Com 
mission to consider such : mendments. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, «c. 

Signed: F. A. March, Lafayette College ; J. Ham 
mond Trumbull, Hartford; A. Harkness, Rrown 
University; S. S. Haldeman, University of Pa.; W. 
W. Goodwin, Harvard College; Wm. D. Whitney, 
Yale College ; Howard Crosby, University of New 
York. 


Prof. Carothers then moved the adoption 
of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That the State Teachers’ Association 
unite with the American Philological Association in 
petitioning Congress for a committee of inquiry to re- 
port how far a reform in English spelling is desirable, 
and what changes in orthography may be wisely in- 
troduced into public documents. 

2. That a committee of five be appointed to con 
sider and report how far an amended orthography may 
with propriety be adopted, and that said committee, if 
it be deemed advisable, be instructed to memorialize 
the Legislature to aid the work by adopting an 
amended orthography for public documents, and if 
necessary by legal enactments. 


Prof. S. J. Coffin, of Lafayette College, 


Dr. Hays said this might be all right, but 
he was not prepared to act upon it. The 
resolutions were certainly mild—perhaps too 
He would be- glad to have it discussed, 
if there were time, but thought we were not 
ready to take action. 

Prof. Carothers said the resolutions were 
the same as those adopted by the late Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, and by this Asso- 
ciation at Wilkesbarre. 

The question on adopting the resolutions 
was pending when Association adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

‘T* HE exercises were opened with music by 

the Choral Society, and a recitation by 
Miss McCurdy. 

Rev. I. N. Hays, Principal of Cumberland 

Valley Normal School at Shippensburg, de- 

livered an address on ‘‘ Education in Morals 


and Religion.’’ 


KDUCATION IN MORALS AND RELIGION.* 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN EDUCA 
TION, IN THE LIGHT OF PASSING EVENTS 


REV. 


"T°HAT universal education is_ essential 

I highe st form ol political freedom is a 
.egard to which there can be no intelligent difference 
of opinion. In an absolute monarchy or despotis: 
where the power resides in the throne, the less th 
people are educated the more easily are they go 
erned. It was never intended, under such circun 
stances, that they should know or be fitted to enjoy 
the privileges of enlightened citizenship. But, in 
country like ours, where the humblest of the peopi 
are called upon to give their voice and to take 
part in the administration of the government, edi 


tion, to a certain degree, is an absolute necessity 
Universal suffrage and universal education are cond 
tioned on each other Phat any considerabl 

ber of our citizens should, on each election day, 
driven like cattle to the polls, to be voted by some 
miserable demagogue, without knowing what prin¢ 
ples their vote is to represent or being able to re 
even the name on their tickets, is one of the create 
burlesques ever perpetrated upon a free representat 
government. 

Under the pressure of this conviction, every « 
monwealth in this great republic either has 
about to establish a system of common school 
the people shall be prepared for the duties incum! 
upon them as American citizens. Our free 
system, therefore, is not a mere matter of expedi: 

an ideal philosophy—but an absolute nec« 

We must educate, at the peril of our national ¢ 
If the government does not care for the 
ed masses, the uneducated masses will care 
t. 
his is not all. Education to be eff 
complete and symmetrical—as comp 
ur political privileges, and so thoroug 

ry consideration which can sway an enlight 
conscience will exert its power in securing fidelity 
from the highest official to the humblest citizen. 

But just here we are met with the objection, that 
while it is the undoubted right and duty of the St: 
to educate, she has no right or authority to attempt 
mould or influence our moral nature. Let her edu 
cate by all means, but let it be the head, not tl 


1¢€ 
heart—the intellect, not the moral sensibilities. 


Every thing approximating to religion or even moral 


*As the author is not accustomed to use his notes when a 
dressing the public, and always allows himself the most pertect 
freedom, both in the matter and manner of his address, all that 
he can say is that this is mot the detter, but the sudstance of 
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ing her youth to all kinds of daring exploits without 
any reference to the intellect. It was scarcely less wise 
for the old Athenians to direct all their efforts to the 
cultivation of the intellect, to the neglect of the morals 
or the manners of the people, making their education, 
however superior in some respects, not only wholly 
one-sided, but leaving to circumstances, if not wholly 
neglecting, that which is most important to the nation, 
the purity and the moral integrity of her citizens. 

If history teaches anything it is, that national power 
supported by violence and injustice, and associated 
with universal corruption of manners, must inevitably, 
as bearing the elements of dissolution, come to a 
miserable end, and in this respect our government w il 
be no exception. 

The next point I make is that the most powerful 
agency in consolidating and making a nation, homo- 
geneous in all that pertains to her national life, is the 
Religious and Moral elements, and if this be true, it 
has a most important practical bearing upon the in- 
terests of our own country, made up as it is of the rep- 
resentatives of almost every nation upon the globe. 
How to weave these diverse threads into a uniform 
and consistent loop is one of the most important and 
difficult questions ever submitted to our political 
economists. 

There are various influences which tend to bind 
men together in societies and to crystallize them into 
homogeneous bodies. 

So far as our nation is concerned it seems to me 
that our main reliance inust be upon two. The first 
is our admirable system of public schools, in which 
the representatives of all families and all nationalities 
are brought together upon a commor level, to speak 
the same language, to study and recite the same les- 
sons, mingle in the same sports, and be stirred by the 
same ambition, and all this in that most formative 
period in life, when our characters and opinions are 
most easily moulded and the impressions made most 
enduring. Who can measure the influence of school- 
day associations—when we walked in the same paths 
of science, took sweet council in the same halls of 
learning, wept over the same sorrows, and laughed 
and romped together! If there are joyous days on 
which no shadows will ever rest, they are days free 
from care and spent in the companionship of those 
in the sincerity of whose friendship we had never 
learned to doubt. School days, school companions, 
and even school dreams will never perish, and their 
power to bind the most diverse elements in one holy 
brotherhood who can measure! 

But there is a still more powerful cementing force 
than this. It is found in our religious nature, that 
eminent power which we have already shown holds 
complete mastery over the human soul. 

What is it that binds a Jew to a Jew, though sepa- 
rated in his ancestors for 1800 years? Is it not his re- 
ligion? Look at the old Cameronian Covenanters in 
the time of Scottish persecution. They would flee 
their homes, fellowship with the wild beasts of 
mountains, and even die rather than give up their re- 
ligion. It was their sacred altars more than their 
sacred firesides which led our forefathers to plant 
this nation and “ pledge their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor,” that neither their civil nor their 
religious liberty should be interfered with. Take 
away Mohammed and the Koran, and long ago the 
Turkish nation would have ceased to exist. Take 
away Buddhism from the Hindoo and he is a Hindoo 
no more. ; 

Is it not strange then that there are so many of our 
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| public men who seem to favor the idea of discarding 
| all religious instruction in our common scho anc 
make this nation, so far as its actions are concerned, 
completely infidel, when, as a matter of fact 
not a nation on the face of the globe which is not 
largely what it is through the influence of its 
ligion? The very heathen will employ t 
under government patronage to religiously educate 
the people, and yet in America, Christian Am 
this land which the Bible has made, whose four 
tions were laid in faith and prayer—yes 

alone of all the nations of the earth, is to | 

a God and without a religion—its Sabbath 
rogated, and its Bibles to be thrust from 
schools. Tell it not in Gath, publish it 1 
streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of the 
tines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncir 
triumph.”’ When that day comes, if ¢ 
shall, **Ichabod”’ will be written 
blood on the dome of our national capitol. 

There is yet another point upon t 
subject to which, for a moment, 1 would call 
attention. Governments are in no prop 
dental circumstances. They do not happen to e 
They are divine institutions and 
powers and functions have the divine sanction, 
the powers that be are ordained of God. 
mission is to protect human rights, promote the 
mon good, enforce moral law in the punishment of 
those who do evil, and in the protection of the 
doers, and in every legitimate way to promote 
highest good of those for whose benefit the} 
established. That there is a Providence 
tions as well as men, even the most skeptica 
compelled to acknowledge, and when rulers, 
ful of their official responsibility, lift up the 
and defy the Almighty, He has brought then 
dust until, like Nebuchadnezzar, they have 
that “the Most High ruleth among men and giveth 
the kingdom to whomsoever He will.”” Wh« 
nation or a people exalted themselves again 
and prospered ? 

Is it not, then, simply amazing, that so many of our 
statesmen who personally seem to fear God, and in 
their private capacity act the part of honorable Chris- 
tian men, in their official capacity set at defiance 
every law of their Maker, and both by their actions 
and examples, stand in the way of others following 
out the dictates of their conscience? Is it not then 
high time for us to let those in authority over us 
know that there is a mational conscience as well as an 
individual conscience, to be educated and used, 
that whenever this nation loses sight of everything 
else and cares only for the material interest of man, 
an overruling Providence will assert its power, and 
ours will only be another example added to the 
nations which were, but are no more. 

3rethren, I make the assertion 
grounds, that we cannot afford, as a nation, to 
sight of God in the education of the youth of this 
land. And if I have nof greatly mistaken the truth, 
the two grand pillars upon which this republic must 
depend for its present success and future glory, are 
the Church and the School House, not divided, but 
working in harmony in moulding each generation, 
as to prepare it for taking part in carrying forw ard 
the grandest government God has ever established on 
earth. 

Let us now look at the kind of religious 
which we would have interwoven with 
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sectarian, but preéminently Biblical and evangelical. 
It is one of the blessed features of the times in which 
we live, that minor differences are being lost sight of, 
and that the offensive features of narrow-minded sec 
tarian bigotry are melting away, while the grand, 
distinctive features of our common Christianity are 
held to with all the earnestness of a living faith. 

While, therefore, we would discountenance all 
tendencies to religious partisanship in the matter of 
instruction, is there not a broad, comprehensive plat 
form, upon which the adherents to common 
Christianity can stand, involving the Bible as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the eternal Son of God, as our media 
tor and perfect example? Accepting these two 
points, fundamental error is scarcely possible. And 
in asking that the Bible shall be regarded always 
and everywhere as our great religious text-book, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I am not rais 
ing the question in regard to editions or translations. 
I would infinitely rather any translation you choose 
should be used than that its influence should not be 
felt in giving tone and character to our everyday 
instructions. And the grounds upon which | would 
insist upon having our sy eam of education permeated 
with this Biblical and evangelical truth is : 

First, Because confessedly in this Book of books 

have the and sublimest system of moral. 

ever promulgated or even conceived of. Leaving 
wholly out of the question its inspiration and authori 
tative teaching, where, among all the hings of 
men, can you find anything like it in the 
it gives of the Great First Cause, an overruling provi- 
dence, the character and consequences of sin, and the 
hope of eternal life? Even as an educational! 
where can you find history so important, philosophy 
so profound, and strains of poetry and eloquence so 
truly captivating? And if we turn and examine its 
influence upon national life its value is none the less 
conspicuous. Where do you find the most enlight- 
ened freedom—the nation in which civilization has 
reached its highest development? Is it not where 
the light of eternal truth has shone most brightly, and 
just as its beams have shot athwart the darkness of 
heathenism, have the old fossilized nations of Europe 
and Asia feltthe power of a new and regenerating life. 

On a certain occasion, an African prince was sent 
to Queen Victoria, to inquire in regard to the secret 
of England’s greatness. The reply of the noble 
Queen was, “ 7he secret of England’s greatness ts 
in her Bible’? Fellow-teachers and American citi 
I make no apology for pressing this point. 
Take your maps, and, by the lights and shadows 
which zone and belt the earth, you can 
pathway along which the word of God _ has been per- 
mitted to exert its power. Wherever it has gone, it 
has carried light and civilization with it; it has ele 
vated woman; it has purified society; it has sanctified 
the family circle, and caused the and moral 
wilderness to bud and blossom like the rose. 

Again, I would insist upon making every s« we 
the land resound with evangeli and 
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truth of which best statesmen, highest judges, 
chief magistrates, the founders of our government and 
the ornaments of our country, abundantly and in almost 
every conceivable way attest. 

It was largely for the sake of the rights of con- 
science and the freedom of religious worship that 
fathers sought their homes in this then western 
and, next to their own rude log cabins, 

together, the school-house and the 
two great corner-stones of this great 
days of our Revolutionary 
destiny of the nation ( 

thread, wicked men 
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says: “It is believe 
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citizens and subjects 
its foundation to the 
exception of Rhode Island, if 
indeed, an exception, did openly, by the 
whole course of its laws and institutions, sustain in 
e Christian religion, and almost invaria 
sanction to some of its fundamental 
doctrines In a epublic, there would seem to be 
peculiar propriety in viewing the Christian religion 
as the great basis on which it must rest for its sup 
port and permanence if it be, what it has ever been 
truest friends, the religion of Liberty.” 
the adoption of the Constitution, he 
says: “The attempt to level all religions, and to 
make it a matter of State policy to hold all in utter 
would have created universal disappro 
bation, if not 1 indignation.” 

Says Judge Duncan, of the Supreme Court of 
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nation has always found to be necessary and expedi- 
ent to do. 

It has already been shown that the religious idea 
is the most powerful element in a nation’s life, hence, 
so far as I know, there is not a nation under Heaven 
which has not recognized the necessity of looking 
after her own welfare by caring for the religious edu- 
cation of the people. In most heathen countries 
the priests are recognized in some sense as a part of 
the government, and their temporal support provided 
for by law on the principle that the religious instruc- 
tion of the people was essential to the well-being of 
the nation. Hence the schools of China are instinct 
with the doctrines of Confucius, the schools of 
Turkey are imbued with the spirit of the Koran. 
In Siam and other lands the Buddhist priests are re- 
quired to instruct the people in the religion of the 
country. And if the schools of America are not per- 
vaded with the principles of our holy religion, in the 
language of another, it will be because we are the 
most irreligious, and most easily befooled people the 
world has ever produced, and if the time shall ever 
come when a spirit of infidelity and a godless athe- 
ism shall take possession of our common schools and 
the Bible and the religion which has made this coun- 
try what it is, shall be thrust aside, it will require no 
prophet to forecast the consequences. I do not be- 
lieve that this government will live one day after it 
has clearly shown that it is disloyal to the sublime 
and holy principles upon which it was founded. 

Once more, let me remark, that the whole theory 
of divorcing secular from religious instruction is a de- 
lusion and an impossibility. 

The human soul is a unit and you cannot rend 
asunder what God has joined together. You cannot 
educate the head and not the heart, the intellect and 
not the moral sensibilities. As weli might you un- 
dertake to nourish one part of the body and starve the 
rest. If a child reads, says some one, it must read 
something, and what is there in poetry or prose, in 
history or fiction, in the range of experience or phi- 
losophy which it can read which will not fill its soul 
with the thoughts of God, of right and wrong, of re- 
sponsibility of sin and its punishment. How can you 
reprove or even appeal to a child’s own sense of right 
and wrong without having some standard by which 
its conduct shall be measured. We will even go 
farther, and says that no religious instruction is irre- 
ligious instruction. The absence of faith is unbelief, 
the negative of Theism is Atheism. Even Byron had 
soul enough to make Lucifer say: “//e that bows not 
to God, hath bowed to me.’ There is no middle 
ground. Ifa man is not good he must be bad; if he 
is not atheist he is an atheist; if he is not a Chris- 
tian he is an infidel ; and therefore a course of educa- 
tion which excludes religion is essentially and neces- 
sarily irreligious and atheistic in its tendency. 

We come now to inquire how this moral and reli- 
gious instruction can be most successfully interwoven 
with our educational efforts. And just here is where 
the practical and, in the judgment of some, the over- 
whelming difficulty lies. But is it anything like as 
great as is generally supposed? We can make 
religious instruction objectionable just as we can any 
other work we undertake, but it may be carried for- 
ward in such a way that even the most scrupulous can 
find no fault. 

And, first, we would have none but those who 
embody the essential ideas of this religious truth em- 
ployed to give instruction. Our school law rightly 
forbids the employment, under any circumstances, of 








those who are profane or immoral in their habits, and 
the reason is obvious. Their power to corrupt the 
youth committed to their care would indeed be fearful. 
The most powerful lessons we ever teach are taught by 
example. A teacher will unconsciously impart his 
own character and spirit to those under his instruc- 
tion, and for this reason, as I suppose, we find priests 
in heathen lands, for the most part, the only legal 
ized teachers, on the principle that “ like priest like 
people,” and that a devil cannot teach religion. We, 
therefore, hold that no wicked, profane, or blasphe 
mous person should be allowed to cross the thresh 
old of the school-room as a public teacher. 

Again, we would have religious truth judiciously 
intermingled with all our educational efforts. The 
school-room is no place for dry sermons or formal 
lectures on the subject of religion, and, as a rule, all 
such efforts are injudicious and hurtful. But how 
easy it is to interweave the most important and effect- 
ive religious instruction with the work of every day. 
There is scarcely a story without a moral, a historical 
incident without a lesson, or a scientific truth which 
does not display the matchless wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, and may not be used to lead the little 
ones to bow with adoring reverence at the foot-stool 
of the great Jehovah. 

The truth is, our highest devotions are not kindled 
by the ordinary conventionalities in the matter of re 
ligious worship, but when through some sudden 
impulse or new discovery, we are led to break forth 
with the Psalmist, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Let the whole earth be full of His glory.” 

Last, but not least, we would place special honor 
upon Gop’s WorpD, that Book of books through 
which Infinite Wisdom has spoken to nations as well 
as men. Not that I would have it read as an ordi 
nary text-book, but I would always have it occupy 
the first place on the teacher’s desk, and at least a 
few verses read each morning, either with or without 
other religious exercises. I would continually point 
to it as an authoritative revelation from God, and 
containing all that is most essential for man fo know. 
I would make its precepts the grand rule of life, and 
its decisions on all moral questions the court of last 
appeal. 

And why should not this book be thus honored by 
teachers and in every school-room? It breathes the 
loftiest patriotism, it stirs the deepest feelings in the hu- 
man soul, it meets man’s felt necessities in every con 
dition, and at all stages of life as nothing else can do. 
It presents the here and the hereafter in a broader 
and more comprehensive manner than can be done 
by any other means within the reach of man, and if 
there is one spot where its powerful teaching should 
be felt, it in the school-room where the youth of this 
land are being prepared for the duties and responsi 
bilities of American citizenship. 

But you ask, Why take up so much time in elabor- 
ating a subject which has been so often and so ably 
handled under other’ circumstances ? I answer: 
The times demand it. We live in the midst of 
events of most startling significance, bearing upon 
this very point. The question before the country 
to-day is, not whether we can repel invasion, nor yet 
whether there is provision in our written constitution 
forthe dissolution of this Union. Thank God, both these 
questions have been settled. The great umsolvea 
problem is, Can this nation live in the midst of the 
national corruption which is tainting the very air we 
breathe, and is threatening to engulf everything in the 
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sea of moral pollution which seems to have reached 
every department of our government ? 

Look at modern communism in social life, that evil 
which is exhibiting itself in such frightful proportions 
in so many of our large cities and in that incessant 
tramp, tramp, through the country, until who knows how 
soon the quietand sanctity of his home may be invaded 
—that many-headed monster which would reverse the 
very first law of heaven, “in the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat bread’’—that would all 
social and moral relations, array labor against capital, 
and compe! industry and frugality to suy indo 
lence, prodigality, and shameless debauchery. There 
is no use to shut our eyes and then say we can see no 
danger in our pathway. We cannot but regard this 
modern Socialistic communism as the most 
frightful curses under which our country is groaning, 
and the prolific cause of a large amount of the finan- 
cial distress which has overtaken our country. 

We have talked of the dloated bond-holders, of soul 
less corporations and moneyed monopolies, until thrift 
and industry are at a discount, and those who could 
move the wheels of business are afraid to do so lest 
they incur the displeasure of those who love to pull 
down what others have worn out their lives to build 
up, through laborious industry and the most 
economy. 


Look also at the gigantic frauds and peculations so 
largely characteristic of the present commercial and 
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The very foundation of mutual confidence between 
man and man, the great stimulus to il and 
commercial prosperity, seems to be overthrown, and, 
as a necessary consequence, money does not 
and the wheels of business stand still. 
Look, too, at the corruption and debauchery i 

political world. We have been crying “ political 
reform.” Each party, for years, has been making 
this one of the principal planks in its platform, until 
some began to think that there was an honest purpose 
to carry it out, and that the political millennium w 
near at hand; but just as soon as some one, Aor: 
enough to carry out such a principle, is put into office, 
he is immediately politically cashtered, and virtually 
turned out of his party; the result is that the 
name of politics, with very many of our best citizens, 
produces a feeling of revulsion, and all this too ina 
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country where, more than in any other, politics make 
the government. 

And what shall I say of the efforts being made 
the scientific world to get rid of a great First ¢ 
and an overruling providence ? Id fain be 
lieve, or at least profess to believe, that the tadpol 
was their great-grandfather, and the monkey their 
second cousin, and that this magnificent sweep of 
worlds, and suns, and systems, needs no 
power to build or wisdom to guide them in their 
measureless pathway. They were all simply star 
dust, floating in the depths of ether, until the clouds 
thickening, worlds were evolved, and, cooling down, | 
the tadpole found his tail begin to wiggle, and pulling | 
off his coat, and putting on his boots, he started forth to 
adorn a palace on Fitth Avenue, and to transact busi- 
ness on Broadway! 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


“XCELLENT vocal music was furnished 
at the opening of the session, and at in- 
tervals during the day, by the Beethoven Oc- 
tette, consisting of the following gentleman : 
Profs. G. C. Young, R. H. Koch, Messrs. 
Fred. Zehm, Solon Wanner, Chas. Miller, W. 
B. Bieber, W. Hinterlitner, and Henry Bloch. 
Rev. B. M. Schmucker, D. D., read part 
of the 119th Psalm, and offered prayer. 
SPELLING REFORM, 

The resolutions on Spelling Reform being 
the first order, Dr. Hays thought the subject 
should be postponed until next session, with 
instructions to the Executive Committee to 
give it a place on the programme ;_he there- 
fore moved it be referred to a committee of 
five to report next year, when it could be 
fully discussed. 

Prof. Caruthers hoped the resolutions would 
be adopted now, and this Association placed 
by the side of the leading linguists and edu- 
cators who have endorsed them, and whose 
authority should be sufficient. 

Dr. Hays said that the gentlemen referred 
to were of great eminence, but Pennsylvania 
teachers did not allow anybody to do their 
thinking, and were hardly prepared to go be- 
fore Congress committed to a new idea, with- 
out discussion, on the authority of others. 
He insisted on his motion to refer to a com- 
mittee. 

Prof. Hilman said he was in favor of tak- 
ing time for consideration, and was not yet 
prepared to adopt the resolutions. 

Mr. Houck was opposed to this Nasby sys- 
tem of spelling, and believed that when the 
teachers had a fair chance to vote on it, they 
would vote it down. He would not object 
to referring the matter back to the original 
committee. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor said that was not a 
fair way to treat this proposition, which in- 
volved no endorsement. A system which 
comes to us with the approval of such names 
as March, Haldeman, and the others we have 
heard, itcan do us no harm toexamine. The 
reference to ‘‘Nasby”’ was cheap ridicule, 
and no argument. 

The previous question was called for and 
ordered, and the motion to refer to a com- 
mittee of five was agreed to. 

The question being raised whether a com- 
mittee was dissolved if not reporting and no 
action taken at the meeting succeeding its 
appointment,-the Chair decided in the affirm- 
ative. The Spelling Reform committee com- 
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ing under this ruling, a new one was appointed 
as follows: Profs. F. Marsh, S.S. Haldeman, 
A. N. Raub, W. W. Woodruff, R. H. Car- 
others—their report to be assigned a place on 
the programme for 1879. 
COOPERATIVE ADULT 

Dr. Hays stated that upon a careful exam- 
ination of the record, no evidence could be 
found of the appointment of the committee 
on the ‘Organization of Educational Forces 
in Society,’’ from which a report was received 
yesterday. The appointment of such a com- 
mittee had been authorized, but no further 
action appears on the minutes. ‘The status 
of the report being thus doubtful, he would 
move that the Secretary be instructed to defer 
its publication until further action upon it by 
the Association. 

Supt. Woodruff said that if the committee 
was not appointed, the President then in the 
chair was to blame; and as he was that per- 
son, he did not think another should suffer 
for his fault. The committee had been or- 
dered, if not appointed, and the author of 
the report had acted upon that understand- 
ing, and would properly have been chairman 
of the committee ; and no slur should be cast 
upon him. 

Supt. Buehrle said the reflection would be 
upon the Executive Committee, who recog- 
nized the committee by giving it a place on 
the programme. 

Dr. Hays said this report had been brought 
to the notice of the Committee after their 
programme was full; and finding a minute 
of the continuance of such a committee at 
last session, they had no option about recog- 
nizing it. 

Supt. Woodruff moved to lay the whole 
matter upon the table, which was agreed to. 

Miss Rachel S. Walk, of Philadelphia, then 
read a paper on ‘“ Kindergarten Work in 
Common Schools.” 

KINDERGARTEN WORK IN COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


RACHEL S. WALK. 


EDUCATION. 


T takes some of us a long time to get over the 4th 

of July, especially if we chance to live in such a 
Roman-candle-loving, ‘fire-crackery, torpedo-y city 
as Philadelphia. We still remember the words of the 
Declaration, lately read in our hearing, “ We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights!’”’? But while we are 
glad to talk of the inalienable rights of grown men and 
women, do we not sometimes forget the rights of the 
little children? That these rights of the children 
have an equal claim upon our sympathy and sense of 
justice, should be recognized as a self-evident truth ; 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE KINDERGARTEN, 10 you 
To the system of the Kindergarten, invented and 
arranged by an old German teacher, Frederick Fra 
bel, the children of the present day owe a great de 
of gratitude. 
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Freebel wrote out for the children a new Dec! 
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1 glorious Republic of Liberty for childhood, 

But, even in these enlightened times, t 
some slight misconception in the minds of 
the true nature and workings of a Kinderg 
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and by contrast. Next we view the Cube, because it 
is so entirely different from the Sphere, and “the effect 
is heightened by contrast,” The ball and sphere had 
but one face—the cube has six. We count them, 
following the law of opposites, naming the faces—top, 
bottom, front, back, right-hand, left-hand. We also 
count the edges, telling how many vertical, and how 
many horizontal edges, when the cube is standing 
upon one of its faces. We also count the corners, in 
fact we study the cube in all its bearings. The 
Cylinder forms a connecting link between the cube 
and the sphere. Here we learn new facts from new 
forms. 

The children learn to express themselves in concise 
terms. Conversations accompany each gift, for a 
great man has said, “‘ We learn more by conversation 
than thro’ books.”” The imagination and judgment 
are trained. Observation is cultivated. The chil- 
dren are alive to find objects resembling in form the 
now familiar cube, cylinder and sphere, The little 
pupils will often surprise the teacher by instituting 
comparisons; which were before never thought of. 

Then follow the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Gifts—all Divided Cubes, but divided differently, 
so as to present a great variety of form. All through 
these gifts the steps have been gradual. Slowly and 
patiently the teacher has led the little feet, directing 
each pace, at first, so as to secure attention, and then 
leaving them, fancy free, to zavent. No careless 
work is allowed, but all true effort is encouraged. 
The little fingers grow skillful with use. Says Whe- 
well, “Manipulation is to the chemist like the exter- 
nal senses to the mind.” Manipulation is to the 
child a new sense. 

It is a joy to the child to put up and take down, 
to change the form and re-create. Baby hands reach 
out to grasp the objects by which they are surrounded. 
This desire of the child to know through the sense 
of feeling, is encouraged in the Kindergarten. The 
children will never forget the shapes of the blocks, 
which their dear little fingers have measured so often, 
and which have been built up into such wonders of 
architecture by tiny hands. 

Leaving the Solids, we come to the Surfaces, rep- 
resented by the Tablets of various shapes. The 
Square is the first tablet presented, and we go back 
to a preceding gift for its origin. The one side or 
face of the cube is a square. We also show the dif- 
ferent triangles, and teach the children to arrange 
these tablets into forms of life and beanty 

Then we come to the Lines, represented in various 
ways—by sticks, by rings, and by narrow strips of 
paper. Last, we reach the Point. I have often been 
tempted to stop in this mathematical journey from the 
concrete to the abstract, to tell of the many pleasant 
resting-places, which the Kindergarten furnishes for 
the little ones, that they may not weary. But I will 
hasten on to discuss how this system, useful and 
pleasant, can be introduced into our public schools. 

FIRST STEP IN ITS INTRODUCTION. 

The first step toward the introduction of the Kin- 
dergarten into the common schools, is to have the 
teachers themselves become acquainted with the sys- 
tem. There is now a large number of private Kin- 
dergartens in the State of Pennsylvania. They have 
sprung up as if by magic; nearly all the Orphanages 
are having the system introduced. There are also 
Training Classes for Normal Pupils in connection 
with some of-these Kindergartens, where teachers 
can learn the principles underlying the system, and, 
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at the same time, witness the practical workings 
among the children. 

Also there have been published some exhaustive 
works on the subject—I mention Wiebe’s “ Paradise 
of Childhood,” published by Milton Bradley & Co., 
at Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Kriege’s excellent work, 
“The Child,” published by E. Steiger, New York— 
Steiger is also publishing an admirable work by Mrs. 
Kraus-Beelte, called “The Kindergarten Guide.” 
The last-named book is being published as a serial; 
all the numbers are not yet printed, but are promised 
at an early date. I can recommend all these as ortho- 
dox works—full of illustration. After a careful, 
thoughtful, study of these books, the mind of an intel- 
ligent teacher will find itself ready for rapid progress 
in a Normal Training Class. Mr. Steiger also pub- 
lishes a number of tracts full of valuable hints on the 
subject of the Kindergarten—these being for gratui- 
tous circulation. 

In large towns and cities, it seems to me, it will be 
an easy matter to introduce the Kindergarten into the 
public schools, There all the schools are graded. 
Rooms suitable for the Kindergarten might be fur- 
nished at small expense. One or two Head Kinder- 
gartners, with large executive ability, could be se- 
cured. These should be aided by a corps of unpaid 
assistants from the Girls’ Normal and the Grammar 
Schools. All the children in the cities and towns, of 
suitable age, might be gathered into these Kinder- 
gartens, and be under the care of an experienced 
woman and her assistants from the Normal or Gram- 
mar Schools. ‘he unpaid assistants would have the 
advantage of learning the system as a part of their 
training for teaching, and no difficulty 1 be 
found in obtaining candidates for the | 
course, a judicious selection could and shou 
made. 

Great care and responsibility would devolve upon 
the Head Kindergartner. But we are > that capa- 
ble persons could be found. 7 he pr Hea l 
Kindergartner would be no more responsible nor 
onerous than the position so ably filled by Miss E, P. 
Watson, the Principal of the Department of Practice 
in the admirably arranged plans of the Girls’ Normal 
School, at Seventeenth and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia. In this “Model School,’ as it is so 
often called, 300 little girls, 
and 12 years, are taught by 20 pupils of the g 
ing class of the Normal school. The 300 little 
are divided into ten divisions, making - 
each room. Five of these divisions are 
mary, and five secondary. The teaching is la 
objective, but the children, when they leave th 
Model School, at once enter the Grammar Schools. 
All the exercises for each day’s work, are arranged by 
Miss Watson, the Principal of the ‘*Department of 
Practice,” and while the under-graduate 
their methods are constantly and kindly ; 

The children in this Model School are admitted be- 
fore they are out of the Kindergarten age. As I men- 
tioned, they enter at tle age of six years. Could not 
a Kindergarten be easily established, under a similiar 
administration, for the benefit of children from three 
to seven years old? It seems a pity that something 
of the kind is not done, for the testimony of all 
teachers, who have experience in the is that 
the Kindergarten saves to a child, at least, one year of 
life, that would otherwise be wasted! 

The plan for introducing the Kindergarten into the 
common schools of Pennsylvania, which I havé hece 
indicated, has been for some time in successful 
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tion in St. Louis, Missouri. There, under the leader- 
ship of the indefatigable Miss S. E. Blow, some 
twelve public Kindergartens bless the city. Prior t 
the Centennial, I had somecorrespondence with Miss 
Blow, on the subject of the Kindergartens in St. 
Louis, and, at the Centennial Exhibition, I had the 
pleasure of several personal interviews with her upon 
the subject. then what she told me has been 
incorporated into the report of Mr. William T. Harris, 
Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis. 

But while it may be a comparatively easy matter to 
introduce the Kindergarten into the Common School 
in large towns and cities, are the little children of th 
rural districts to be entirely deprived of its advan 
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climbing and burrowing that even the most enterpris- 
ing squirrel or rabbit ever indulged i So you see 
your plays will prove a success; and no doubt some 
of the dear fathers and mothers, will accidentally drop 
in, the last hour, to see the school, the Kindergarten, 
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cut out of common paste-board, such as we use in our 
sun-bonnets. The tablets which I hold in my hand 
were cut from an old box-lid. See that nothing is 
wasted | Every boy and girl should early learn the use 
of a pair of scissors and a knife. A pair of scissors, 
blunt, as the ones I hold in my hand, may safely be 
given to the youngest Kindergarten pupil. 

In connection with the seventh gift, the tablets, 
which represent surface, the squares, triangles, etc., 
may be produced again and again in paper, and if 
well done, pasted upon a sheet of a different color. 
This sheet was prepared by one of my little helpers; 
you see the shapes are clearly represented, and the 
pasting is neatly done. A tablespoonful of flour and 
water mixed, will serve the purpose of pasting very 
well. A lesson in neatness is taught by this pasting, 
and also that symmetry of arrangement is necessary 
to the beauty of the whole, The flags of nations 
may thus be made and learned, and other objects can 
in like manner be cut out and pasted upon a different 
colored sheet, animals, birds, chairs, etc. These 
sheets were prepared in my Kindergarten. The very 
little children cut out the figures, and the helpers as- 
sisted them with the arranging and pasting. 

Of ‘course, only the best cut-figures are thus 
mounted, and the little ones are very happy when a 
dog or bird, which they have made, is thus honored 
with a permanent place. We sell all our scraps of 
paper to the rag-man, and use the money to buy more 
pretty colored paper. Save all the nice papers that 
come as wrappers around packages. Askthe children 
to save all the pretty pieces of paper that they can 
procure. . Their mothers, when once they become in- 
terested in the Kindegarten, will send you many a 
precious bundle. These you can use for pretty weav- 
ings, mats and book-marks. The German girls, in 
Germany, cut all the mats, etc., for the Kindergartens, 
with a pair of sc In America, the mats are 
usually cut by machinery. The larger boys, with their 
knives, can make you wooden weaving needles that 
will answer the purpose very well. . With these differ- 
ently tinted pieces of paper you can again teach the 
various colors. 

The helpers will grow skillful in preparing the 
work for the little children, and, at the same time, 
will be fitting themselves for the endless cuttings and 
fittings which every good housewife should under- 
stand, in order that she “may not be afraid of the 
snow for her household, for all her household are 
clothed with scarlet.” 

For the peas-work, the nineteenth gift, you need 
have no expense. Peas are plenty in the country, as 
are sticks to fasten them together. Save up your 
burnt matches in a receiver, and cut off the black 
ends. ‘These will do well for the 

STICK-LAYING. 


issors. 


Perforating cushions may be made cheaply of an 
old copy-book and a piece of coarse flannel. A com- 
mon needle, placed in a soft twig, will make the point. 
This piece of checkered muslin served as a cover for 
my first Kindergarten table. I needed some marks 
on the table to guide the children in following my di- 
rections while they were building with their blocks, 
or laying the sticks and rings. Not being able to 
procure a Kindergarten table, such as are manufac- 
tured for the purpose, with the tops laid out in inch 
squares, I tacked this piece of furniture check upon 
an old pine table, after having first sawed off the table 
legs, to maké it low enough for the children, 

Work slowly, patiently. Do a little well. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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WHAT WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED, 


You will say this is a hard task to perform, in addi- 
tion to all the other duties of a district school. So it 
is. But the time spent in interesting your pupils is 
saved from punishing. One teacher, who has en- 
deared herself to hundreds of children by her “ Liter- 
ature for the Little Folks,’”’ last year had her pupils 
publish a little paper at noon-time in the school- 
house. It was printed upon a small hand printing 
press. Some of the sheets were very imperfect; but 
oh, what good that paper did her school—no one can 
tell. I saw a number of copies, and in each I seemed 
to see that patient, earnest teacher, not sparing herself 
even at noon-time, but ever laboring for her charge. 

All good work requires effort; but let us be ready 
to either wor or wart in the vineyard. Frcebel says, 
*«*«Come, let us live for our children;’’? I know a dear 
little girl who always put it, **Come, let us live with 
our children!’ Says Charles Dickens, with reference 
to dear, little 
“T love these 
when they, who are so fresh from God, love us. 


y Shop,” 


Nell, in “The Old Curiosit 


little people; and it is no slight thing 


Dr. Hays moved that Prof. Allen be au- 
thorized to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
Association for President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, there being but one person in 
nomination for each of these offices. Agreed to. 

The following committee was appointed to 
audit the Treasurer’s account: Messrs. W. 
H. Shelly, W. A. Lindsey, and J. E. Cooper. 

Prof. W. C. Lyne, of Washington, Pa., 
read a paper on ‘*The High School: Its 
Right to a Place and Support.” 

[This paper, which Mr. Lyne wished to re- 
tain for revision, has not yet reached us. ] 

~ sabe : 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


M USIC by the Octette—‘‘The 
LV] Storm”’—opened the exercises. 

Prof. J. S. Ermentrout, of Kutztown, reada 
paper on Compulsory Education by the State. 


Snow- 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION BY THE STATE. 


JOHN S. ERMENTROUT. 


T is with no ordinary degree of timidity that I 
| undertake the discussion of this subject before so 
critical and so distinguished an audience. I feel en- 
couraged by the fact that, however widely we may 
differ, we can join hands over at least one point of 
agreement. Upon the absolute necessity of education, 
that is, of knowledge and moral training for the safety 
of the nation, there is no diversity of opinion. 

That the State has a right to maintain and support 
an efficient system of public schools, is beyond dispute; 
provided that, in principle and application, it does not 
violate freedom of conscience or any other natural 
right. That the State has no right, in violation of 
conscience or any other natural right, to force a man 
to adopt a particular code of instruction for his chil- 
dren, and to send them to a particular kind of schools 
prescribed by its authority, should also be beyond dis- 
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pute. Inthese propositions may be found the point of | for a similar reason, a supposed education must | 
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lay great stress on the law of uniformity. That . is corruptior Moreover, they ignore the 

destroys the prosperity of the State; that virtue pro he cause of virtue is k of education and i 

motes it,—these propositions I admit. That ignor- | ina renerat ture, and that education 
edu 


I 
ance is the mecessary cause of vice; that education i 1€ sign « :comitant such nature. 


the #ecessary cause of virtue ;—the fallacy in thes¢ he my ! have mistaken the sign 
premises | shall now try to expose. t] or it use, and have failed to weave thx 

In order to clarify this point, it is important li ha 1ust exist between real cause and effect To 
tinguish the terms used in this reasoning. These ; hat ign nee d vice, that knowledge and 
wrapped in ambiguous, double-tongued language. t tue, are often concomitants, is one proposition; but 
is easy enough to stun our ears with declamations on | that they ecessarily 1 ted as cause and effect is 
the words, “ignorance and vice, education and vi al en tion, and one which they 
ue,” but not so easy to define them, and drop each t ; 
them from the mouth as a gold dollar from the 
mint. The advocates of compulsion do not ll 
whether they refer these terms to things natural 
supernatural, or to both; by which adjectives, secul: tuitive j1 


Le 


or religious, they qu ilify education and ignorance ;: the 
which adjectives, natural or supernatural, they 


virtue and vice. Shall we prefix the words religi 


i wl 
and supernatural ? Then we submit that the Amer tak as Ca . it t which is its effici 


thing, mu 


can system of government forbids any kind of leg 
tion on a subject so far beyond the reach of 
as that of religion. A religious education in 
action of a Supreme Power to give it force 
nd instrumentalities by which the Creator im] 
man strength to practice what he has been it. | cedent. 
But the American State has not been organized to do | virtue on 
these things, is not a proper agent to teach rel nnot 
and, in atte mpting this, would violate natu 
and Divine rights. 
In thenature of the case, then, when compulsiot 
peak of education, they mst mean a seculat 
m; and of ignorance, they ms¢ mean secul 
rance. It matters not in what senses they take 
and vice,our remarks will apply to them all 
argument thus stripped of its ambiguous terms, 
easy to show that they assign as causes what are | inde 
causes, and as effects what are not effects, in the | growth 
strict meaning of these words. infuse 
In so doing they are guilty of the fallacy of mistal 
g the sign of a phenomenon for the cawse of it, just | for the grow of the tural, irely int 
as they would be if they affirmed that the falling of the power and rm prev ' iplanted in the s« 
mercury in the barometer is the cause of rain, o he Creator. But a condition is something numeri 
which it is merely an indication or sign; just ] l 
would be if they affirmed that there being a gr 
of money in a country is a cause of its wealth, of w] 
it is merely an indication or sign. As it would bea 
fallacy to infer from the uniform relation or contiguit 
in time and place between the falling of mercury and 
the falling of rain that the former is the cause of the 
latter, and from the uniform relation or contiguity in 
time and place between money and wealth that tl 
former is the cause-of the latter: so it is no less a 
lacy to conclude that because a supposed ignoran 
generally keeps company with a supposed vice, th 
fore, the one must be the cause of the other, and that, | around it 
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excite the cause to act, namely: the conditions of j 


light, heat, moisture, etc. Behold the difference be- 
tween cause and condition. 

The compulsionist now shakes hands with me, and 
says, ‘‘I will take you up on what you now grant, 
namely, that education and ignorance are respectively 
conditions of virtue and vice; and you must codpe- 
rate with me in inducing our Legislature to legislate 
one of them ot of existence and the other zx/o exist- 
ence.” I would seriously consider the expediency of 
such legislation, provided that in so doing our law- 
makers did not in a single jot or tittle trespass on free- 
dom of conscience or any other natural right. Let 
me illustrate. The conditions on which a grain of 
corn will grow, are nourishment from the earth and 
the surrounding elements. Suppose that the farmer, 
before he plants the grain, kills the causative force by 
dipping it into some solution, of what avail would be 
these conditions? Or,suppose that an arborist, unwill- 
ing to await the action of the natural conditions which 
the Creator has thrown around his favorite tree, ap- 
plies a manure that kills the tree-life, what would 
you think of his wisdom? This arborist, that 
farmer, is the Legislature which, in trying to do 
away with ignorance and promote education, passes 
enactments such as kill the man, that is, enslave his 
free will, rob him of conscience, strip him of personal 
and parental rights, make a mockery and a scorn of 
his religious convictions—in short, reduce him to a 
slavery of the soul infinitely-more galling than the 
slavery of the body. 

From the remarks thus far made, I conclude that 
compulsionists are guilty of begging the question; in 
other words, they suppose as proved the thing to be 
proved, namely, that ignorance is the necessary cause 
of vice, and education the necessary cause of virtue. 
Their major premises are unproved and improvable 
hypotheses. 

It is strange that compulsionists seem never to have 
asked themselves the question whether crime and 
pauperism may not be traced to causes more influential 
than the one they assign. It may be that a large 
number of political economists find such causes in the 
disproportion that often obtains between capital and 
labor, in the grinding exactions of soulless corpora- 
tions, in the oppressions of bad governments, in the 
disappointments of the hardy workman who has hon- 
estly inherited poverty, but whose untiring, yet un 
availing, labor fails to earn his daily bread, and 
whose earnest appeals fall unheard on the ears of the 
Shylock who coins gold out of the blood of his victims. 


STATISTICS CONSIDERED. 

I said that compulsionists try to fortify their position 
by statistics, and lay great stress on the law of uni- 
formity. Touching this point, I submit these remarks. 

1. They make a Wrong Use and Application of 
Statistics.—From the researches of Quetelet, the 
famous Belgian astronomer and statistician, we learn 
that the sum total of marriages in a single country is 
nearly the same from year to year. Thus, in his own 
land, there were marriages for the respective years : 
29,326; 29,210; 25,670; 24,145; 28,656; 31,788; 
33,752; 33,169; 31,251; 30,636. During the same 
years a similar regularity existed in the number of mar- 
riages between men of thirty and under with women of 
thirty and under; so also a terrible uniformity in the 
class of violent deaths. Thus, in England in 1870 
the total number of these deaths was 16,593; in 1869, 
16,497; in 1868, 16,968; in 1867, 16,866; in 1866, 
16,915; 1865, 17,374; in 1864, 17,018. 
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What inference did Quetelet and his school deduce 
from this uniformity? The utterly untenable one 
“that the volition of man is not free, and that the 
criminal act is a necessary development of the law of 
nature.” 

These moral statisticians perpetrate the very same 
fallacy of which our compulsory statisticians are guilty. 
30th place great stress on the law of uniformity, but 
both fail to establish the necessary nexus 
cause and effect, and both assign as cause what is a 
sign only, or indication of some cause their 
In both cases, too, the regularity which 


} 
i 


between 


back of 
statements. 
they accent so forcibly can be explained in 
and more satisfactory manner. 

From the religious statistics of the city of 
York we learn that out of a population of about 
million nearly 500,000 attend 
worship. If, now, a man affirmed that 
and solely the result of the ed i 
city, he would be guilty of an inconseq 
and of assigning as cause what is a mere sig 
fact that admits of a more tory explanation. 
From the statistics of 15067, we learn out of a 
population of about 40,000,000 in the United States, 
there were only about thirteen millions of | 


churcl 
now, a man tried to make 
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New 
one 
no place of religious 
this was wholly 
ducational system of that 

1ent conclusion 
n of a 
satisfa 


that 


believe that 


ger a Christian 


members. If, 
this demonstrated that we were 
nation and Christianity a failure, he would | 
of confounding sign with cause. 

It is clear, therefore, that statistics, if not properly 
handled or manipulated merely to make out a 
instead of directing us toward the the truth, will land 
us in the most deplorable error. 

2. Statistics are not an Infallibl ¢ of the 
propositions that knowledge is the first ise of virtue 
and that ignorance is the first cause of ; if fe 
other reason than that 
one hundred poor ignorant persons fall int 
of the policemen and are punished, while ninety-nine 
per cent. of your men of wealth and influence either 


, 
ve gulily 


Case, 


rno 
ery 


ninety-nine per cent. of ey 
» the hands 


evade justice or often escape only with ; ight pun 
ishment as a blind for the public The poor 
fellow whom necessity drove to the stealing of a dried 
herring is cuffed and cast into his d cell, 
The supercilious nabob on whom the long suppressed 
cry of justice at last compels the authorities t j 
hands, to his lordship captain police takes off his hat; 
says, “ By your leave,” and extends lit 
of the prison. Moreover, the illiterate 
lates the law in the light of day, whilst your 
well-fed, highly-schooled, intellectual villain 
his crimes in darkness and 


eye. 


irksome 


him the civilitie 


li 
} 
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criminal vio- 
slippery, 
shrouds 
them in silence. 
The forger runs on in his career for ten, twenty or 
more years before the key of the penitentiary is turned 
on his back. The adulterer plies his nef trade 
for a score of years before the Nemesis of out: ged 
purity puts a bullet through his heart. The h 
statesman” defiles with his presence and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ; ] 
societies ; marshals in terrible array “ praying 

of women,” and all this for years before some Credit 
Mobilier or Indian agency investigation shall have 
ironed out the scaly folds of his hypocrisy and vil 
lainy. The names of such gentlemen do not swell 
the list of criminals in our prisons and penitentiaries ; 
they are wrapped up in the role of secrecy; they 
know all about addition, subtraction, division—and 
silence. So it happens that such characters perpetrate 
their crimes, unwhipped of justice, a hundred times 
over, before they are catalogued in the 
crime, while the poor, ignorant man, on 


buries 
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attempt at overt vice, will have visited on his head the “ The fact is, intellectual learning enlarges a man, 
thunders of a broken law. ut does not change his character. It produces a 

As such persons are well versed in reading, writing, antitative not a qualitative effect. It does not neces- 
ciphering, geography, history, grammar, it were well for | sarily fit men and men to be better parents or better 
the “ public good” if the Legislature passed an act to | neighbors. ad, rant voteris no more dangerous 
coerce the educated rogues of the country to go to | thanabad voter whocan read and write, and parse any 
church every Sunday that they might learn something ‘din the ition of the United States. The three 
about the A B C of common decency and morality; : ive » tali c powers. He is a poor ob- 
or, at least, to some school to learn the Lord’s e tl itell I 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and Apostles’ C1 

3- Nor are Stat? lics 0 ove? whelming f) 
side of Compulsionists as they would have us be 

(a) Western Penitentiary, Pa. From the annual 
report of the inspectors for 1873, we learn that at the 
close of that year there were in it 443 convicts. Of : 
these (when admitted) could neither read nor write, | time w 
61, or nearly 14 per cent. Of these (when admitted) | like int 
could read only, 72, or nearly 16 per cent. Of these | pulsion « 
(when admitted) read and write (good school learning,) | Such « 
310, or nearly 70 per cent. Of the whole nnmber, | cognition d luct 
therefore, 382 who could read, 310 who could read | knave or 00] read and write, 
and write, but 61 who could neither read nor write. | | yf either one or the other.’’ It sh 

(4) From the report of the Board of Public Char- list 
ities for 1870, page 13, we learn that of the whole 
number 1500 admitted from January 1, 1860, to 
December 31, 1869, there were: Illiterates, 220; 
read only, 248; read and write, 1032. Out of 
could read and write, 1280. 

(c) House of Refuge for Western Pennsylvai 
From the same report, page 66, we learn that of the 
whole number 1213 committed for the last ten years, 


there were 436 who could not read or write, 428 who 





could read only, 349 who could read and write; thus, 
77 who could read and write. 

(@) House of Refuge for Eastern Pennsy 

From the same report, page 51, we learn that 
3976 white children committed during the 


= 
/ 





years, there were 963 illiterate, 344 could r 
1,881 could read and write; thus, 2325 wh 
read and write. 
(ce) Pennsylvania State Penitentiary. 
forty-first annual report we learn that since 
ing of the institution in 1829, there were 
convicts. Of this whole number neither 
write, 1302; read only, 1084; read and write, 4151; 
could read and write 5235. 
If now, from these statistics, mistaking a 
: 


use, and ignoring real causes 


something for its ca 
of them, we should infer that education is the 


of vice and ignorance of virtue, and that the « 
schools are hot-beds of crime, would we not be guilty 
of the same fallacies which, as we have seen, compul 
sionists fairly incur. 
From a comparison of statistics, we are justified 
concluding that, at the very least, of the whole num 
ber of educated persons, there are as many criminals 
as of the whole number of uneducated persons: and l 
that the former commit greater, more heinous and | out compulsion had but prisoner to every 6,670, 
more damning crimes than the latter. eing a disproportion, according le number 
4. Statistics Tested by Witnesses —It would he 
tedious to our readers to enumerate the m iny eminent 
men who, though differing in creed, education, and 
pursuits, yet do all bear concurrent testimony to the 
truth that a merely intellectual culture does not nec 
sarily beget such virtues as the State needs for the 
perpetuation of its liberties. Of these witnesses w 
cite oneonly. Froman article by E. O. Haven,D. D., 
LL. D., on “Some Thoughts on Education 
Crime” in the Mew England Journal of Edu 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 29, 187 r 
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let us institute a brief but striking comparison between 
that State and the State of Pennsylvania. 

Deducting in both the foreign population, I gather 
from this same census the following statistics : In 
1860, the population of Pennsylvania was 2,476,052; 
of Massachuselts, 971,571. The former, within that 
year, supported 7658 native paupers; the latter, 
18,010 native paupers. Pennsylvania had, on June 
1, 1860, 4495 native paupers; Massachusetts, 5206. 
The former had native criminals convicted within, that 
year, 2516; the latter, 4440. Pennsylvania had in 
prison, on June 1, 1860, 756; Massachusetts, 1495. 

In view of such facts, I do not think that the people 
of Pennsylvania are as yet sufficiently enlightened to 
sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. And, when 
our New England friends, and even our Pennsylvania 
friends who seem to have forgotten the persuasive 
spirit of the great founder of the Keystone State, wish 
to feed us on the honey of compulsion, I say to them 
in the language of Virgil, 

Timeco Danaos et dona ferentes. 

I am now ready to present what may be called the 
positive argument against Compulsory Education by 
the State. Before doing so, however, allow me tomake 
a single remark. Even if there be granted the statis- 
tics which compulsionists allege as an offset to those 
I have cited, theirs would at best neutralize mine, 
while on our side would remain untouched the argu- 
ment from first principles, and from their failure to 
weave the #exus between necessary cause and effect. 

Let us now leave the wilderness of statistics, and 
roam over the broad, green fields of 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. The compulsory principle, as proposed, is 
based on the Pagan theory of government touching 
the relation of the individual to society. 

So far from recognizing those natural rights which 
are the glory of modern civilization, ancient statesmen 
and philosophers trod them under foot, and erected 
their social Colossus on the ruins of personal liberty. 
They allowed no room for the free action either of the 
individual or of society. Toso ridiculous an extent 
was interference in personal privileges carried that 
Aristotle recommended the lawgiver to prescribe the 
food of women and the exercise they should take 
every day. Even the tears of children did not escape 
this inquisitorial severity, as we read in the works of 
this same heathen sage: “Those,” says he, “ who, 
by means of laws, forbid children to cry, are wrong ; 
cries and tears serve as exercise for them, and assist 
them in growing.’ Bachelors, whether old or young, 
fell under the lynx-eyed scrutiny of Lycurgus, who 
forced each of them to marry some fair, robust 
Spartan maiden, and every single woman to wed some 
horrid, grizzly warrior. 

I do not mean to say that our modern compulsion- 
ists would sanction, just at this time, such proceedings; 
but I do say that their principie is one and the same 
principle which I have described as underlying 
ancient legislation, and that, under favoring circum- 
stances, just as certainly as the germ in the acorn 
grows into an oak, so certainly would this principle 
give rise to a similar interference in the rights of men 
and families. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to learn from a work 
on “Industrial and Technical Education,” by Dr. 
John Mill, of London, that he wishes the girls “in 
elementary schools to be taught not only to read and 
write, but also to perform the duties of mothers. 
And, for this purpose, a public nursery is to be 
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attached to each elementary school, where mothers 
may leave their babies for the pupils to practice tech- 
nically upon.” 

2. Ido not wish to turn back the the 
dial-plate of civilization two or three thousand years 
or more, and seek my model in the gloom of antiquity, 
but prefer to stand beneath the sun of modern culture, 
and seek my model in the period when the Author of 
nature, by a new Revelation, rescued natural rights 
from the bondage in which they were held ; exempli- 
fied them in his own life, and forbade their violation 
by express command and penalty. Am 
freedom of conscience, life, liberty, and 
happiness, These are called natural 1 
they are held iz, dy and under the | 
“ They are not derived from the State; 
pendent of it; antedate it; and every law 
that violates them violates natural justice 
but tyranny and despotism. They are pri 
society, and above it. The State, however ¢ 
whether a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a « 
is bound to recognize and obey them. ‘They 
absolutism of the State; define its sphere ; re 
power, and prescribe its duty. They are the mortal 
foe of Czesarism, and say to it, “Thus far, and no 
farther.’ They are the oxygen in the atmosphere of 
every good government; in their absence 
mains nothing but despotism on the on¢ 
anarchy on the other. . 


hand on 


ng these are 
the pursuit of 


° bec Luse 


The American idea of government 
end is to defend and vindicate these s 
matters not how low, how high a man n 
ident, Governor, Senator, hod-carrier, Prot 
olic, Mohammedan, or any other heathen 
ican system prohibits any and every vi 
inalienable rights. ‘As in the Polish 
ure could be consummated if there were but 
ber whose conscience it impinged, so, in th 
liberty, but on a wider scale, and in a more 
way, no measure of legislation can be for 
citizen whose conscience will not permit him 1 
esce in it.” 

When I speak of conscience, I do not 
perverted judgment which impelled N 
the assassin’s gun at the heart of the Em 
helm, or Booth to compass the murde1 
Lincoln, or a mob to shoot down an Arch 
the walls of Paris; nor which now w 
burn down workshops, to tear up railroa: 
stroy the property of cay italists, under the v 
ination that they will by so doing fill their mouths 
with bread and line their pockets with 
but a judgment which, informed by the Divine law, 
discerns the right and dares to maintain it. 

If, then, an individual, after serious reflection and 
the use of every available means of arriving at 
rect decision, concludes that obedience to any civil 
law violates liberty of conscience, he cannot justly be 
forced by the State to do what involves the overthrow 
of his personal convictions. ‘These convicti t, 
of course stand the test of the First Principles, and 
not run counter to the universally admitted axioms of 
morality and common sense. 

No amount of supposed utility will justify the State 
in the use of compulsion against any man or any 
of men whose conscientious convictions, if 
spring from natural justice and rest on religious ax- 
ioms, will not allow them to comply with what 
civil authority proposes. The rule and 
duty is not utility, nor experience, nor the happiness 
of the greatest number, nor the convenience of the 
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State, nor what is taken to be the fitness of things. 
These last are not the standard of Right;—but the 
Right is their measure and rule. 

3. I am opposed to compulsion, because in 
and principle, it invades and violates the rights of the 
Family. 

It necessarily follows that the | 
regards the rights of persons will disregard 
of the family. The theory on which the compulsory 
principle rests, is that the State owns the child, to the 
exclusion of the rights of parents, and has px not 
only to determine what education shall or shall not 
be given to the child, and who shall give it, but also 


its behests. 


spirit 


h dis- 
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egisiation whl 
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to force parents and guardians to subscribe 
If in the accomplishment of any supposed 
natural rights form an obstacle, why, s 
worse for them, they must go by the bo 
conscience is part of the public pi 

State can do with it what it pleases. I 
of plain coin,—the State can stamp it as it 
The family is made up of individuals, who have no 
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he assurance that the 


stition. Be wise in t g od of 
society 1s your only conscience, your only liverty, 
your only religion. How happy you and your chil- 
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will prescribe what you shal 
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over to the region of the ‘| 
which you originally came.”’ 

I belong to the old-fashioned school 
politicians and thinkers who believe ‘ 
belongs, first of all, to God, as 
to the parents, as be 
and, thirdly, to the State, as guardian 
of the temporal interests of the family 
to the 
parental and divine rights.”’ 

The natural law bestows the care, the custody) 
possession of the child on the parents. The 
and mother are as gods to their children; the 
head, the helpmate, the 
being in for whose « 
they, and they alone, are responsible. 1 
has neither human 
is arrangement. It has no right 

conscience; or to dictate how, wher 
where the child shall be educated, 

In the Christian civilization 
parents; and marriage was instituted 
be not only procreated, but also educated by them. 
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despotic as any autocrat that ever wielded the sceptre 
of authority. 

From God? If there lives the man who can prove 
such a propositson, he will have done what no mortal 
has yet done, and will deserve to be named the Solon 
of our age. 

5. I am opposed to compulsion, because it under- 
mines the American system of government, and is at 
war with the spirit of American culture. 

The American system is a federative one; its 
factors are the State governments, the general govern- 
ment and the relation that holds them, not in a lifeless 
unity, but in a free, undivided union. As individuals 
and families existed before civil society, so did the 
States before the general government. As the former 
derived certain inalienable rights immediately from 











the Author of nature, so did thé latter derive their | 


powers immediately from the people in convention 
assembled or in their organized capacity. As the 
States derive their powers from persons and families 
who, in their collective capacity, delegated them for 
the purposes of civil life, so does the general govern- 
ment derive its powers from the States or people 
organized as States. When the individuals and fami- 
lies, in order to form society, placed themselves under 
restrictions and yielded privileges over which they 
had control, they reserved a certain political liberty 


which no civil authority dare encroach upon, and did | 


not give up or hand over the inalienable rights of 
man—freedom of conscience, life, liberty and the 


pursuit of happiness. So, too, when, in order to | 


form a general government, the States entered into 


the federative. pact by consenting that it should be | 
invested with specified powers for the public good, | 
they reserved a certain liberty into which the general | 
government cannot intrude except by violating the | 


original covenant. Just as the State, in its legislation 
on any subject, cannot override conscience and other 
natural rights, so Congress, in its legislation, cannot 
override the conscience and reserved rights of the 
States. 

When Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, attempted 
to enlarge the department of education, in Washing- 
ton, into a “national system of education,” it was at 
once objected that there is not a line or word in the 
Constitution of the United States that authorizes 
Congress to take education in the States under its 
charge, and that this belonged to the States and the 
people of the States. In the March number of Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, 1871, Superintendent 
Wickersham justly stigmatizes the bill of this thor- 
ough-bred compulsionist as ‘‘just such a measure as 
the ruler of the most despotic nation on earth might 
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issues, I have tried to deal with fundamental truths, 
and to show that this principle subverts the axioms of 
nature, of the family and of the State; whether suc- 
cessfully or not, it is for each one to determine for 
himself. 

We shall not now discuss the methods for the 
removal of the evils which, compulsionists say, afflict 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, nor show how 
the remedies they propose would but aggravate those 
evils; but rest content with having demonstrated that 
the principle of compulsion, as proposed in matters of 
education, is at war with the natural rights of man, 
and with the rights of the family, and undermines 
the American system of government. We have 
proved that the central arguments of compulsionists 
are based upon fallacies, and cannot bear examina- 
tion; and we trust that the day will never « 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania shall undertake to do 
by coercive enactments what can be done only by the 
free, voluntary action of persons and families, and of 
an enlightened public opinion. 


1 
ome when 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Hilman said that subordination of 
individual rights was a condition of the exist- 
ence of the State. He did not understand 
that it was proposed that the State should 
prescribe the kind of schools, or the plan of 
education; but simply that it shall say to 
parents—‘‘ You must educate your children 
somewhere, somehow ; if you won’t, we will”’ 
—and this is held to be an exercise of its 
legitimate functions. The child belongs first 
to God, then to the parent, then to the State. 
God makes it the parent’s duty to educate the 


| child; if the parent neglects or refuses to 
| perform that duty, the State proposes to sup- 


ply the defect and remedy the evil. Nobody 
holds that education is the cause of virtue, but 
only that it creates conditions favorable 
thereto. It is true that the most dangerous 


| men are educated scoundrels; but in order 
| that this danger may not be multiplied by 


favor. Russia and Turkey might safely adopt it as a | 


basis for their systems of education.”’ But the State 


has no more right to control the education of individ. | 
uals and families, at the expense of their reserved | 


natural rights, than the general government has to 
control education in the States at the expense of their 
reserved local and municipal rights. As the general 
government has no right to force any system of educa- 
tion on the States, as Senator Hoar’s bill proposed, 
so the States themselves have no right to force any 
system of education on unwilling parents, as compul- 
sionists now propose, 

These things being so, it needs no argument to 
show that the compulsory principle is at war with the 
spirit of American culture. 

My readers myst have observed that, in this argu- 
ment, I have confined myself closely to the principle 


their deluding masses of ignorant men, we 
propose to teach all our people to see with 
their own eyes, and to know and shun these 
dangerous men. ‘The gentleman falls back 
upon individual rights—personal liberty ; but 
the only example of unrestricted personal 
liberty is furnished by the savage state. Civili- 
zation is personal liberty limited by law; and 
restraints must exist to keep liberty from de 
generating into license. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford, said we had heard a 
good deal about the rights of the parent ; but 
have we given proper weight to the rights of 
the child? He did not believe God gave any 
parent the right to deprive the child of the 
opportunity for development. 

Dr. Hays said it seemed to be conceded on 
all hands that the State had the right to tax 


of compulsion in itself considered. Avoiding partial | childless property owners for the support of 
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a system of public education. This can only 
be defended on the ground that general 
education ensures benefit or protection suffi- 
cient to justify compulsion. The dangerous 
classes are those least likely to be educated with- 
cut State interference; and the childless 
property-owner pays the tax in consideration 
of the supposed prevention of probable crime 
and danger. If it be not true that the un- 
educated classes furnish the most criminals, 
how do we justify this taxation? And grant- 
ing that such is the case, if after taxing them 
you fail to give them protection, by permit- 
ting the dangerous classes to neglect or refuse 
the education offered, you are still less justifi- 
able. We must choose one of two alternatives: 
either saying that such taxation is unrepubli- 
can, and abolishing it, or admitting that to 
justify the tax we are bound to give the pro- 
tection guaranteed by it. Logically, then, we 
must either go on to compulsory education, 
or recede from compulsory taxation. 

Dr. Brooks said the line of argument taken 
in the paper, and the conclusion reached, 
were in accordance with his own views. He 
believed the time would never come when 
Pennsylvania would try the Utopian experi- 
ment of compulsory education. It violates 
fundamental rights. It could only be de- 
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fended on the ground that the education of | 


every citizen is necessary to the perpetuity of 
the State; but the same claim would be 
up by intelligent men on behalf of religious 
education, and why would not the same prin 
ciple apply ? If you have the right to force 
my children into a school and prescribe what 
they shall be taught there, why not do the same 
with church and Sabbath-school? Compul- 
sion is un-American—contrary to the prin- 
ciples of republicanism and democracy. 
Education is a reformatory process, and no 


set 


government ever successfully carried out a | 


reform. Morality and religion do not origi- 
nate in legislation or legislative bodies; the 
State, like corporations, has no conscience. 
Should the State assume this responsibility, 
parents would grow careless ; and we need to 
cherish and develop the feeling of parental 
responsibility. Education under a compulsory 
system would become a cold, lazy official 
business, devoid of the enthusiasm and mis- 
sionary spirit which now pervades it. We 
should appeal to the conscience of parents, 
and they will send their children to school 
without compulsion. 

Prof. Parker said what compulsion is needed 


for is to reach children whose parents have no | 


conscience, and who will have no chance un- 
less the State interferes. ‘The comparisons of 





| nal of Education, said 





doc trine. 





| and right, and true, and | 


| tendency is to make him love what is 


[SEPT., 


States by the paper were good examples of 
manipulated statistics, and the inferences were 
not fair. In his own neighborhood children 
were taken from school as soon as they could 
earn a few pennies, and thus condemned by 
their parents toa life of ignorance and con- 
sequent degradation. How pitiable is the 
condition of such little ones! The power to 
control the individual in the interest of society 
foundation of all government, and 
compulsion here would be no more extraor- 
dinary of that power than many 
others which are never questioned. 
Prof. Allen said there might be some 
} 


nis 


. ] 
IS the 
exercise 


things 
in the paper which would receive assent, 
but he could not approve all its positions. 
Where parents will not or can not provide 
for their children, State interference is needed, 
This same objection to invading the individ- 
ual conscience would protect polygamy in 
Utah. ‘The gentleman who read the paper 
gave us one-sided stat ac- 
count of the difference between the enforce- 
ment of law in New England and the South- 
ern States. It is not true, either, that the six 
New England States have compulsory educa- 
tion: Maine has no such law, and that of 
Massachusetts is but a dead letter. ‘The paper 
gives us a plausible theory in general terms ; 

yut it will not work in practice 
Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon, of the V. £. Jour- 
he came from ‘‘down 


istics; he took no 


East,’’ where they recognized the right of the 
State to prevent cruelty to animals, to prevent 
the dissemination of vile literature, and to 
take from parents the children whom they 
allow to grow up to become pests in society, 


} 


and say that for so many weeks in each school 


year they shall be surrounded by elevating and 
ennobling influences. ‘That was a specimen 
of Massachusetts heathenism, and he was 
proud of it, and sorry that in some places the 
law was allowed to be inoperative. He ad- 
mitted the great ability, the keen, subtle logic 
of the paper; he had never heard that side 
better presented ; but it taught a dangerous 
No parent has a right to starve or 
freeze a child’s mind, any more than 
body. The State has a right to make and 
enforce ny law that to the well- 
being of society; and when the parent fails 
in his duty to the child, the officer of the 

place the child under 


Its 


is essential 


( 
yin, and 
instruction 


State should ste] 
the influer of whose general 
fair, 
eautiful, and good. 


the doctrine of 


ce 


} 


He was surprised that the 


| paper had passed almost unchallenged in this 


assemblage of Pennsylvania educators. The 
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statistics we have heard were ably used, but 
it might be well to ask how many of those 
rioters and other violators of law who went 
scot-free in West Virginia, or even in Penn- 
sylvania, would have been arrested and pun- 
ished in Massachusetts. When the law is 
enforced at one end of the line and disregarded 
at the other, it is easy to pile up statistics 
based on convictions. When we consider 
the number of traitors who escaped punish- 
ment in those Southern States, it makes a 
Northerner’s blood boil to be arraigned upon 
such a showing of figures, and to be put at a 
disadvantage because we enforce the law and 
they don’t. ‘This question underlies the well- 
being of society; and when one of the 
speakers said the State might prescribe what 
religion should be taught, if he meant the 
religion of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule, then we hold it is the duty of 
the State to teach it; but if he means sec- 
tarian dogmas, of course we are agreed in op- 
posing it. The underlying principles of all 
religion, which came down from God, and are 
embodied in the New Testament, it becomes 
our duty to teach to every child ; and if the pa- 
rent fails, the State should take up the neglected 
work, and be a father to the worse than fath- 
erless, doing the work prescribed by the Great 
Father Himself. God bless the State of 
Pennsylvania, and give her people that spirit 
of brotherly love that shall disseminate to 
every child the principles that will work for 
its highest good. 

Prof. Ermentrout said he hoped he should 
have credit for honesty of purpose in his use 
of statistics; his facts had been mainly com- 
piled from the official census of the United 
States. He believed he was safe in saying in 
answer to the last speaker, that justice was 
quite as stringently administered in Pennsyl- 
vania as in Massachusetts. 


On motion of Dr. Hays, it was ordered that 
the Association assemble at 7 o’clock this 
evening for miscellaneous business ; the plat- 
form meeting to begin at 8 o’clock, according 
to published programme. 

‘The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing report: 

READING, July 25, 1878. 
Zo the President of the State Teachers’ Association ; 

Dear Sir :—We, your committee appointed to audit 
the account of John Morrow, esq., Treasurer, find 
him indebted to the Association as follows: 

Balance, August 6, 1877 
Membership Fees, 1877 
Total Receipts 
Cr. by sundry payments for expenses..... 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


ESSION opened at 7 p. m., pursuant to 
adjournment, for miscellaneous business. 

On motion of Dr. Hays, the publishers of 
The School Journal were requested to append 
to the proceedings of this session the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, with all Standing Res- 
olutions now in force for the government of 
this Association. 

TICKET AGENT, 

Dr. Hays offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee have au- 
thority to appoint some competent person to take 
charge of the arrangements for railroad facilities, for 
the session of the Association; provided that the 
same be done without expense to the treasury. 

Supt. Baer explained that due diligence had 
been used in the arrangements with the rail- 
roads this year, and all possible advantages 
secured ; the only difficulty having arisen by 
blunders of the ticket agents at a few stations. 

Prof. Allen said there. had always been 
these minor difficulties, even when we had a 
special officer. He understood the late ticket 
agent had offered to attend to this without 
expense to the body, but thought he should 
be allowed to present his bill and have it paid. 

Dr. Hays objected to any such amendment. 
He would not vote to incur an expense of un- 
known amount. The Executive Committee 
had done this work as well this year as it had 
been done heretofore, and without expense ; 
and it could be done again. 

Prof. Parker said the creation of the office 
of ticket agent took place when the railroads 
issued free return tickets, and involved a great 
deal of labor, which has since been done away 
with by change of railroad policy. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PAPERS LIMITED, 

Dr. Hays moved to add the following to 
the proper section of the By-Laws: 

That all papers read at the sessions of the A 
tion be limited to thirty minutes in length; and 
the President be required to enforce this rule. 

Supt. Woodruff said it would do no harm 
to pass this—and no good. We had made 
such regulations before, and never observed 
them; whenever the President called time, 
a motion to extend it prevailed. 

Dr. Hays said that was all right if the pa- 
per was a good one ; but this gave us a chance 
to cut off a bad one. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Executive Committee made a verbal 
report through its chairman, who said they 
had done their best and their work was now 
finished. ‘They had received throughout the 
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cordial support of the members, and would 


now surrender their office and suggest the in- 
duction of their successors. 

The report was accepted, but the commit- 
tee was not discharged, it being ruled that 


they hold office until the session is finally ad- | 


journed. 


Supt. Newlin, from the Committee on Res- | 


olutions, reported that they had held two or 
three meetings, but found nothing in the pro- 
ceedings requiring a formal declaration by 
the Association, while the usual expression of 
gratitude was not considered necessary ; and 
the committee had therefore 
to offer. 

On motion of he 


Dr. Franklin Taylor, t 


thanks of the Association were tendered to | 


the committee for their efficient services. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


on Conducting Election, showing the officers 
elect to be as follows: 

President—B. F. SHAUB. 

Vice Presidents—Miss M. L. Sanford, 
Neal. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—John Morrow, 

Executt Committee—N. C. Schaeffer, 
Shelley, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Jesse Newlin, 
Bernat. z : 

Enrolling 
Allen, E. O. 


Buckman. 


R. |] 


-W. B. xdenhorn, 
W. Woodruff, Miss 


Committe 


Lyte, W. 


Ex 


Prof. Schaeffer called a meeting of tl 
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10 resolutions | 
| was gl 


|; soon, 


Supt. Gahan reported from the Committee | P°OP'S 
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membering. We are told that the Kinder- 
garten will save one year, the Spelling Reform 
two years, and the Metric System two more. 
This is five years saved to each child, and in 
| one school generation of 8,000,000 children 
we will save forty million years ! 

Dr. Brooks was not sure that the spontane- 
ous open air life of the boys and girls in the 
| country was not better for the body and mind 
than the trai system of the Kindergarten. 

Dr. Hays said it was not recreation to set 
a child at plays which excite the activity of 
the brain. He believed in taking the physical 
exercise separate from the study. He thought 
ght 0 much in a given time, and 

Supt. Woodruff was not in the 
time-saving business when he boy. 
Perhaps our children already go to s¢ hool too 
instead of late. Give the little 

lay without thinking. 
1g arrived, the exercises 
h music by an excel- 


ing 
ning 


you m do t 
nat 
was a 


SS 


too 


Eight « k havi 
prope r were ened 


wit! 
lent orchestra. 

Hon. Hiester Clymer w 
and spoke 


Work.”’ 


as then called upon, 
‘‘The Educational 


as follows upon 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


T r 
THe 


LYMER. 





ecutive Committee at once, and subsequently | ti 


reported that they had elected J. Fletcher 
Sickel, of Philadelphia, to take charge of 
railroad arrangements for next year; also t 
all correspondence relative to the programme 
for next session should reach the ch 
November rst. 
The subject of Kindergarten 
School was taken up for discussion. 
Dr. Brooks said he would like to hear some 
one explain how this work could done 
country schools. 


Dr. Hays referred Dr. 


Wi rk 


1 
VC 


B. to the 


— 
next 


In | 


lusion anc 
to say anythir 


uirman by | appre 


in}! 





School Journal for the paper read this morn- | ; 


ing 
ing 


which covers that ground. 


this into schools was 


the common imprac 


ticable. The children do not come in until 


six years old, and could only have one year | , 


most for this, while their school time is 
at In large towns, or orphan 
schools and homes, where there are large num- 
bers of small children, it is practicable; but 
not in the country. 

Supt. Woodruff said there had been some 
things brought out here that were worth re- 


at 


short best. 





Prof. Allen thought the introduction of 


th 
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pendent operations; outwardly, it is the animating 
force of that complex machine which we call body— 
inwardly, it is the sense, the mind, which reasons, re- 
flects, perceives, remembers, recalls objects of past 
knowledge, clothes these objects in the beautiful forms 
of imagination, abstracts, generalizes, practices analy- 
sis and synthesis, feels and wills; and inwardly also, 
it is spirit, which aspires to the knowledge of divine 
truth, which longs for immortality, which gazes, with 
unblanched eye, upon the mysteries of eternity, and 
which struggles, with unshaken faith, for union with 
the Creator of all things. 

Education, then, and reverently be it spoken, con- 
sists in the drawing out of the soul in these three re- 
spects; hence, there is a physical education, a purely 
intellectual one, and a religious one. When a man 
is educated physically, intellectually, and religiously, 
in such manner that all the powers of his soul are 
harmoniously trained and exercised, we may say that 
such an one is a perfectly educated human being. 
The process by which this leading-forth, this drawing 
out, this bringing into the world is to be accomplished, 
is by means of instruction—but we must avoid con- 
founding instruction with education. This is a com- 
mon and fatal error, subversive of all sound reasoning 
and an abandonment of all principle. 

What light, moisture, air, and the nourishing ele- 
ments of the earth are to the plant, that instruction is 
to the soul. As the former are the necessary condi- 
tions for the development and growth of the plant, so 
is the latter the requisite and necessary condition for 
the normal growth of the soul, and as the former do 
not create the vital force in the plant, but merely ex- 
cite it to growth and action, so the latter does not en- 
dow the soul with talent or genius, but merely 
arouses, enlivens, and stimulates the faculties given 
it by the Creator. What requisite food is to the di- 
gestive organs, that proper instruction is to the human 
soul. If the farmer applies to his field the wrong 
kind of fertilizers, or does not give it proper or timely til- 
lage, he cannot hope to reap an abundant harvest, so, if 
the instruction be inappropriate, or unseasonable, the 
mind of the child is stinted and dwarfed. If the gar- 
dener applies an excessive amount of manuré to a 
plant, it sickens and dies, and if an instructor crams, 
crowds, and beclouds the mind of the pupil with an 
unseasonable and undigested amount of mere knowl- 
edge, it becomes satiated and turns with loathing from 
what was intended to develop its strength, and pro- 
mote its growth. 

No human tongue can adequately set forth the ad- 
vantages which an educated man possesses over one 
whose mind is still in the bud. ‘The educated man 
sees, hears, and appreciates all that is lovely and 
beautiful, all thatis beneficial and useful, and seeing 
and hearing and truly understanding, adapts and ap- 
plies them to his own purposes and for the benefit of his 
tellows—the uneducated man is doomed to the silence 
and darkness of ignorance, and gropes his way along 
the highway of lite without the light of knowledge to 
guide, or the music of science and art to cheer. 

One of the thinkers of this generation, Thomas 
Carlyle, has portrayed with graphic power the differ 
ence between an educated and an uneducated man— 
he says: 

*«* An educated man stands, as it were, in the midst 
of a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with all 
the weapons and engines which man’s skill has been 
able to devise from the earliest time, and he works 
accordingly with a strength borrowed from all past 
How ditferent is his state who stands on the 


ages. 
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outside of that store-house, and feels that its gates 
must be stormed, or remain forever shut against him.” 

How beautiful and true is the description, and yet 
how rarely in any of the pursuits of life does any one 
approach or fill his conception of an educated man! 
You will pardon me if I shall attempt to illustrate 
more fully what I apprehend to be his meaning. 

To be an educated lawyer, is it enough barely “to 
have read law and to have been admitted to the bar’’ 
—as is the stereotyped phrase—to be able, parrot-like, 
to repeat the definitions of Blackstone and Kent—to 
have read the prescribed number of text-books—to 
have skimmed over the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—to have gleaned our statutes—to be abl 
prepare forms for process, and be proficient in t 
of conveyancing? The ability to do all this may 
acquired by any one of ordinary intelligence, and yet 
give no shadow of title to the proud distinction of 
being an educated lawyer. He who 
claim it, should have been carefully trained in 
guages and the arts and sciences: must have explored 
the sources of the Civil Law—have mastered the his- 
tory and jurisprudence of other nations, especially of 
that one from which we derive our Common La 
and from which so much of our statut 
— should be able to trace familiar principl 
earliest origin, through their varying phases 
by changes in the habits, necessities and politica 
ditions of men and nations, until they have been en- 
grafted on our system of jurisprudence.* He should 
have profound and accurate knowledge of our own 
history, and be embued with the spirit and teachings 
of those who laid the foundations of our 
He should have studied his profession 
science, governing the social and political relations of 


the individual, the state, and the nation, and be pre- 


pared, by his knowledge, to illustrate and expound 
them. It is only when he is thus « 
may use all the weapons and engines 
magazine of his profession, and “ work wit] 
borrowed from all past age 
illustrate his 
professions ; their heights can neve 
chief glories never be won, by those who are not 
educated. 

But why shall I talk toa body of pr 
teachers of the n cessity of education, and 
lay stress on what may be deemed the 
age and chief end of 
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art 


be 


would justly 


lan- 


vernment, 


a grand 


So, likewise, 
to the other le: 


idea as it relates 


of education; It is not 
the mind with unconnected facts,—not to m 
an encyclopedia of undigested and 
knowledge—this is not the great design 
Any system of instruction which does not 
soul into a great thinking power, is radica 

I do not mean, of course, that when the 
gins to grow, it should be tortured 
which are only proper at a later perio 
wish to say, that, in my humble judgm«¢ 
pursued in many of our common schools is 
prejudicial to normal mental development. 
and girls are subjected; in their tenderes 
the torments of what is. called “ Mental 
They are called upon to abstract before th 
the things the qualities of which are to | 
and to generalize before they have acquil 
cient range of facts as a basis upon which 
Thus it happens, as I am informed, that 
tions for teachers, applicants are found who 
glibly problems in mental arithmetic, 
forty words, or more, out of fifty, and kn 
anything of the geography and history 
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country. Indeed, if I could have my way, I would 
confine children, up, at least, to their seventh year, to 
such moral exercises and simple teachings as would 
tend to form and develop in them the virtues of obe- 
dience and self-control, without which we cannot ex- 
pect to see them grow up strong, robust characters. 
A system of instruction should be so arranged, that, 
as the child verges towards manhood, it shall acquire 
the art of thinking judiciously, and of reasoning cor 
rectly on the affairs of practical life. Hasty general 
izations, and narrow views, which spring from preju- 


dice and partisan zeal,—these are the bane of society. 
A correct thinker is a conservative man,—no despot 
on the one hand,—no anarchist on the other,—respect- 
ing the past, he will be progressive in the present, and 
seek to hand down to posterity, unimpaired, tHe accu- 
mulated treasures of his day and generation. 

Bearing in mind the definition of education, which 
we have given, and its great end and advantage, let 
us ask the question, whether our common-school sys 
tem, as now constituted, does the work which the case 
requires? If we look over the land from Maine to 

] 
l 


Louisiana, we find it dotted with common schools, 


lemies, colleges, seminaries, universities. In the 


aca s 


comparatively narrow belt of territory lying between 
the Delaware at Easton, and the Susquehanna at 
Harrisburg, bounded north and south by the Blue 
and South Mountains, what do we behold? Lafay 
ette College at Easton, the Lehigh University at 


Bethlehem, Muhlenberg College at Allentown, the 


Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, Palatinate 


College at Myerstown, and the Lebanon Valley Col 
lege at Annville. It is covered also, with common 
schools, private academies, female seminaries, paro 
chial schools, business colleges—all, the public schools 
alone excepted, instituted and sustained by individua 
enterprise, an honor and glory to this German section 
of Pennsylvania, each doing its own peculiar work, 


and all aiming to unfold the intellectual and moral 
talents of the young. An honor, I said, to this sec- 
tion of the State, and I would be the last man to aid 
in any attempt to repress the personal energies of our 
people, when they see fit, in their own | 

to develop their educational views and convictions. 


I do not believe in centr ulizing the energies of out 
people in such way as to cramp pe rsonal effort, or to 
make them mere dependents on the patronage of the 
State or nation, Indeed, when we remember that in 
this free land, whilst all yield obe 
all are « ntitled to the free exercise of their | ersonal 
rig 


remember this, we must see that it is impossible to 


rence to law, still 
hts and religious convictions. I say, when we 


reduce our citizens to a dead uniformity of thought,— 
? 1, 


‘ 1 
u 





to what is sometimes called a “ homogeneit in edu- 


cational pursuits and systems. In this country we 
want diversity in unity, and unity in dive rsity. 

Whilst our colleges and universities are intended to 
meet and itisfy the cravings of the people for a lib 
eral and higher education, our common school system 
is designed to furnish all who may choose to avai 
themselves of its advantages, with that training in the 
elementary branches which every American citizen 

s, and I repeat the question, Has it in 
the past—does it now—do this work in a thorough 


hould p 
should ] 


and efficient manner? Far be it from me to dispar 
e the good our schools have done, or, like a bird of 


evil omen, to foretell the dangers to which they may 
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be exposed. 
There are some facts which tend to show that our 


public school system, however carefully and correctly 
it may be outlined, has not yet reached that standai 
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sllence which its friends would 





1 unable to give statistics, 
hat the great majority of 
he common schools 
of our State, have not yet passed beyond the provis- 
ional certificate, which means that they are not yet 
thoroughly qualified to teach? Of the many thou- 


sands who have attended our Normal Schools, how 





very few remain long enough to graduate, and of 
those w have gained a diploma are there not many 
who use it only as stepping-stone to the bar, the 
pulpit, the medical profession? Are there not, in all 
these professions, those who, impatient of the slow 
advances of a thorough course of preparation in col- 
lege, and under the impression that a common school 
education is sufficient, hurry into the paths of profes- 
sional life, and show by many unmistak signs 
that their elementary training was sadly deficient >— 


although it is my pleasure to know conspicuous ex- 
l y 


If there be this want of efficiency in elementary in- 
struction, as many honestly think, I am inclined to 











believe that o e of this defect is t found in 
what is known as the “cramming system.”’ I need 
not describe it, Wh the mind is surfeited with un- 
connected facts, or m fragmentary knowledge, it 
cannot thriv it wast way on W hat l fed 
Failing to grasp principles, and to see how phenom- 
en ed 1 u riying truths, I r learns 
to A man n this way, | es a 

| ! soning 1m ine, llog- 
ger n in in the oy, I 

su failure | cal life A man m 
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child I the monstrous I lly he is perpetrati 
comes to pass t t nowadays in the sph re ¢ 
tion, as also in the other pursuits of life, 
many per who have not learn the y m of 
P pes I 

A litt I dangerous thir 
Drin I rt t Pierian spring 

From evé quart t land, we hear protests 
agall tt V loa x of the mind with int ectual 
food ing not o1 dyspep of 3 , bi 
ilso to rrha empty words,— l r not 
alone a weakness Ol h nervous system ¢ r girls 
ind boys, but a av kness of tl ra facul- 
ties. ‘The common-sense of the people den ls that 
the hildren should thoroughly drilled in element- 


ary branches before they are encumbered with the 





és s’’ that now ften weigh down the curric- 
ulum stu S 

Assuredly the nie! object of our Commo! chools 
is. and always sl be, the imparting of a thorough 
knowledge of th nentary things which every 
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inaries, colleges and universities needed to crown the 
whole. 

Another and potent cause in thts want of efficiency 
in elementary instruction, is the persistent effort made 
by legislation, and by zealous but indiscreet friends, to 
force the growth of the system beyond its natural law 
of development. It can and will work most success- 
fully, and ripen its best fruits only as it expresses and 
keeps pace with the wants of the people. If it be 
pushed beyond this point, it becomes weak and loses 
its just influence. It is not difficult for legislators at 
Harrisburg to enforce their ideas by enacting laws, but 
if the former find no response in the minds of the 
people, the latter will be either a dead letter on the 
statute-book, or an agent of positive injury. Let the 
practical details of the system be managed by the peo- 
ple in the several localities as may seem best for them 
and their children. It will then be deemed a boon, 
not to be parted with on any terms; but, let me say 
in all kindness, and with all candor, that by constant, 
unwise, and unnecessary governmental dictation and 
interference, the people may come to consider it a 
burden instead of a blessing, and, as they are the 
source of all power, as they make and unmake men 
and systems, it may perish in the house of its friends 
by reason of excrescences permitted to grow upon it. 
It is in full life, vigor, and usefulness to-day, and bids 
fair to endure for generations, conferring its blessings 
upon all, It is a high and sacred duty to keep it so, 
and to transmit it unimpaired to those who are to 
come after us. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The task assigned me by 
my friend, Professor Baer, is performed—hurriedly as 
was necessary—imperfectly, as you, being judges, will 
readily admit. If a single thought, suggestion, or re- 
flection shall be of practical use to you who are the 
sentinels on the walls of our common-school system, 
I will be deeply gratified. To me personally, it has 
been a pleasure to have met and addressed you, not, 
as I said in opening, that I hoped to instruct or im- 
prove, but rather that my presence on your platform 
might attest my sincere personal interest in your work 
—the worl on which rest the stability and perpetuity 
of our political fabric; and that you might earry to 
your homes the recollection of words wishing you 
every success in your profession, and bidding you 
“God speed” in all your labors. 


After music by the orchestra, Hon. Daniel 
Ermentrout delivered the following address : 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 


DANIEL ERMENTROUT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: While I 
appreciate very profoundly, the honor of appearing 
and participating in the Educational Symposium 
of this evening, I cannot but feel as if translated 
into an entirely new world. It is twenty-one years 
since [I received, I trust, an honorable dismissal 
from the grand army of teachers, of which I was 
then an humble recruit, to engage in the more 
active but not more honorable duties of a profes- 
sional life. Twenty-one years backward constitute a 
very important epoch in the educational history of the 
Commonwealth, as well as in the civil and political 
history of the country. The common school system 
had, of course, ‘been in operation previously for a 
quarter of a century; but then in 1859, so far as Penn- 
sylvania is concerned, it was entering upon a new 
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tional structure, upon which shall be raised the sem- | 


life and was on the threshold of a completer and more 
active and responsible organism. It was in 1854 that 
the office of County Superintendent was established, 
which, with its annual examination of teachers and 
responsible supervision of schools, seemed like the 
realization of the vision of Ezekiel concerning the 
dry bones in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. In 1857, 
three years afterward, the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was divorced from that of Secretary 
of State, and dignified by the erection of a separate 
Department. In the same year was passed the act 
dividing the State into twelve Normal School Dis- 
tricts and the legislation necessary to establish the 
system. The State Agricultural College opened its 
doors in 1859 for the reception of students. 

So far as legislation, systematization and accom 
plished facts are concerned, it has been a brilliant era 
in our educational history. Under the able administra- 
tion of James P. Wickersham, now embracing a period 
of twelve years, the work begun by Hickok, Burrowes, 
and Coburn, during the preceding nine years, has 
gone on successfully. Institution of learning after 
institution has arisen; the grand army of teachers and 
instructors has been increased and disciplined. The 
constitution of 1873 requires the annual appropriation 
by the State of at least $1,000,000, “for the mainten- 
ance and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools.’”” When to this is added the sums 
raised by local taxation, we can begin to comprehend 
the mammoth proportions that the educational inter- 
ests of the State have assumed. Our system of popular 
education has become a fixed fact, and will no doubt 
remain permanently established, as it now is, in its 
general features. Further modifications and_ their 
nature will depend on a variety of considerations. 

I do not, in the remarks I may have to offer, pro- 
pose to announce any conclusions, I am in the posi- 
tion of one not in the field, but of one on the outside and, 
as it were, looking overthe fence. I bring to you but 
the notes and queries of one, who, as he has rushed 
along the road, has been struck by ideas,—ideas that 
have not assumed the shape of full-fledged thoughts, 
but simply that of suggestions for your consideration. 
They may be superficial; there may be nothing in 
them for you who are in the field and whose daily in 
tellectual life may be in constant contact with and 
taken up by them. But yet it must be remembered 
that it is persons on the outside—the multitude—who 
are to be satisfied. 

1. The American peopleare an eminently practical 
people. When they engage in any business it is for 
the purpose of making it pay. The merchant when 
he opens a store anxiously counts up his sales, his ex- 
penses, his outlays. If at the end of the year the bal- 
ance is against him, he makes changes. If at the end 
of another period there is no improvement he shuts up 
shop likely. The farmer plants an orchard; he clears, 
he manures, he lops, he cultivates; if the tree bears 
no fruit, or if the labor and expense are more than the 
return, he neglects or begins to despise it and ulti- 
mately it rots or is cut down. I have adverted to the 
revenues appropriated for the support of popular edu- 
cation. Iam clear that no sordid consideration, no 
question of dollars and cents, should stand in the way 
of the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public education. This question of 
revenue is a question for the tax-payer, supposed to be 
a large and influential class in this country. No peo- 
ple pay taxes more cheerfully than the American peo- 
ple, but they do sometimes make calculations. It has 
occurred to me that if such an one would put down 





in figures the amounts of money raised during the last 
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quarter of a century for p ypular education, it would | the queries in the mind of many thoughtful men, who 
| look larges It has occurred to me, too, that such an | are believers in a republican form of government and 
one would look with jealous eyes for his money’s |] who are not willing or ready to agree with those who 
worth. May be this is not an open question. If it is | look upon ciealdion in government as a failure. And 








not, it will not concern you. Taxesare heavy. Some | if it be true that “free schools are the bulwarks of our 
people cannot pay them. A good price calls for a | free institutions,” those who are administering the 
" good article. system will be looked to for an answer on this point 


2. Education has something to do with government. by the multitude 


“Promote, as an object of primary importance, institu- 3. A pertinent : ie juiry connected with this point is 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- | the question of public fuctionaryism, of office-holding, 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to | and the creation of offices, their fees, perquisites and 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion | emolum: It is an acknowledged truth in politics 
should be enlightened.”’ This is from Washington’s | that “that country is best governed, which is least 


farewell address. By the bye, I looked through sev- | governed.” Now we all know that in theory a 
eral histories of the United States before I succeeded | republican form of government is a very simple one. 
in finding this address. It would be interesting to | A simple form of government certainly was ordained 
know in how many reading books now in use in the | by our forefathers. To be sure the area was smaller 
public schools this old-fashioned document may be We have now become an empire in size. But let a 
found, and if not, why not? I am not ashamed to| man consider how many officials we have who live 
declare that in this neighborhood it is much believed | either from salaries collected by taxation from the 
in by the people without regard to age, sex or] pe yple, and distributed throu gh the agency of the 
previous condition of servitude. ay to this question |] nation, State, county, city and other smaller municipal 
of government. Thomas Jefferson, who was Presi- | or quasi-municipal divisions, or from the fees, per- 





dent of the United States in 1800, and a man who had | quisites and emoluments of office collected from 
written the Declaration of Independence, in his first | somebody, and he will very well understand the doc- 
} ‘ 





inaugural address, in stating the sum of gc od govern- | trine of the Constitution of 1776, and of the founders 
ment, enumerates among the conditions thereof, **a | of the nation. Now then, what das our system of 
wise and frugal government which shall restrain men | education done, if it has done anything, in the direc- 
from injuring one another, which shall leave them | tion of the suppression of this evil, and what has it 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits cf indus- | done to prevent its extension ? 
try and improvement and shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” Again, 
** Economy in the public expense, a scence in the l 
decisions of the majority, and a jealous care of the | We all understand what a great war was brought upon 
by non-acquiescence in the decision of 
where, also, that ** Free schools are the bulwarks of | t of blood and 
our free institutions.” The Constitution of Pennsyl- | treasu juiescence was enforced. But now for 
back it has been questioned by a great 


1in, we come to the doctrine of absolute 
; 


ein the decisions of the majority, anda 
re of the right of election by the people. 








right of election by the people,”’ I have read some the count 
najority, and at what an expens 


vania of 1776, section 36, reads as follows: “As every 





freeman to preserve his independence, if without a | many people as to wh the “Y the w ill of the majority 
sufficient estate, ought to have some profession, call was juiesced in, at th t Presidential election, in 
ing, trade or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist; ' several States in this co antey.. It is not for me, before 
there can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing | this body, to express any opinion on that subject, for 
offices of profit, the usu il effects of which are depend- | it is said, there are two opinions, an lit would be im- 


ence and servility unbecoming free men in the pos-| polite, nay rude, in me to be a partisan; nor does the 
4 D r d , 


sessors and expectants, and faction, contention, cor- | point I wish to make lie in that direction, But why 





ruption and disorder among the people; and whenever | is it, that, at this time in the history of popular educa- 
an office through increase of fees or otherwi 
so profitable as to occasion many to ap] i for it, “the 5. How is it about public and private trusts? If 
profits ought to be lessened by the Legislature.” | we are to believe what is often alleged, privately and 
From this it would appear that the theory of republi- | publicly, public honesty, or honesty in the adminis- 
can government during that early period was that it | tration of public financial trusts, is very much under 


» becomes | tion, there should be any question on these points? 











ought to be a cheap government, and not that govern- | a cloud. Private business honesty, from the same ac 
ments should be for the support of people, but fortheir | count, appears to be likewise obscured. We have 
protection. The question now arises, was that sound | heard of,and the history of the country has been full of 

lafale ; ] 


doctrine at that time? If it was, is it sound doctrine | failures, suspensions, defalcations, spoliation and plun- 











now? If not, why not? This theory is still carried | dering—misappropriations of ‘large amounts of the pub- 
out in the case of school directors and merabers of | lic moneys. It is not necessary for me to parpeeeee 
city councils, who serve without pay, and who are] itis bad enough. The queries that are suggested to 
supposed to do it from a sense of duty to the public— | you, educators and te hers of the people, are: How 
ach man in a republican form of government being | far are you responsible? What have you done, what 
supposed to share his part of the public burden for} are you doing, to suppress it ? How far is the system 
the public good. In view of the great increase in the | responsible, if at all? What can be done to make it 
expenses of government—national, State and munici- | more effict uppression of this mischief? 
pal, after making all due allowance for extraordinary 6. We 1 the question of communism. 
causes, 7s the result a satisfactory one? The query | It is alleged by it the existence of commun- 
naturally arises, how far has popular education been | ism is a myth and an idle tale. Is there any consid- 


an assistance to republican government in this respect ? ) er of people in this country, who look 
Is there any responsibil ity to be imputed to our system | forward to the time when the property of the country 
of education for any share of the increased unnecessary | shall be subject to communistic administration ? 


expenses of government? And if no share of this | Whilst there m “ be a difference of opinion as to the 


responsibility is to be imputed to our system of edu- | proportions of this enemy of civilization and religion, 
cation, how far has that system been potential in | and coadjutor - despotism, tuere can be no question 


opposing extravagant government This is one of | of the existence of s1 uch a spirit. Is it the child of 
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ignorance, or the child of knowledge? What cause 
can there exist for it? It first grew into existence in 
the Old World, and, from the time of its origin to the 
present day, it has never ceased to give more or less 
anxiety to the governments of Europe. What was 
the cause of it there? The poverty of the people 
brought about by the exactions of kings and of the 
higher or governing orders. 

It is sometimes said that the depression of the 
last few years has been so general throughout the 
whole world, that we are not at liberty to assign 
any local or special causes for it in our own country. 
I desire to bring to your attention the fact that indus- 
try in the Old World is taxed for the support of kings, 
of the governing classes, of the army; that wars for 
ambition’s sake, extravagant expenditure of money 
for pride’s sake, by the crowned heads of Europe, 
have robbed the people there, have exhausted their 
treasuries; and these things of themselves would be 
an adequate reason for “hard times” and depression 
abroad. The communist says to the governing classes 
of Europe, to his king: ‘To be sure you are my 
sovereign, my hereditary prince, lawfully in possession 
of your throne, but you abuse your authority and your 
power, and that which was given you for the benefit 
of all the people, you use for your own aggrandize- 
ment. You have no right to take anything from me 
for any such purpose. If you do, you do it wrong- 
fully, and the same right that you have to take from 
me in this wrongful manner, I have to take from 
you.” It is true the people here are the governing 
classes, and there is no justification, therefore, for any 
such doctrine as this in a republican government; but 
I wish youcto consider thoughtfully and deliberately 
whether, when we take into consideration the irregu- 
larities that have been committed by the administra- 
tors of our governments, national, State and munici- 
pal, and the power that the aggregated corporate 
wealth of the country bas wielded to the detriment of 
the people, and the inability, almost, of the people to 
reach them, whether we are not preparing fruitful soil 
for the prolific growth of communism. There is no 
difference in principle between the marauder who 
takes my private property from me and the legislator, 
the member of the governing class, who for a political 
end, or a personal end, creates an office, or votes a 
perquisite, so that somebody may have a “soft place.” 
It is this spirit, this tendency in political parties that 
has bred a spirit of communism. Communism 1s a 
dreadful and a dangerous thing; it is the foe of soci- 
ety, and the coadjutor of despotism in a republic, It 
is a spirit that must out; but how mach better and 
how much wiser to remove in governmert—in the ad- 
ministration of our laws, in the spirit and practices of 
our legislators—the causes which beget it. No doubt 
there are many here, who during the past few years 
have beheld collected at our depot stations, and at 
our ports, families and colonies consisting of the old, 
the young, the middle-aged, with bag and baggage, 
leaving our beloved Commonwealth for the West, or 
for the South, in the hope of making there the liveli- 
hood absolutely impossible to them in this fertile 
State. Yet God has blessed this country. 

For nearly a half century and longer, the free school 
has been in full operation in your State and in your 
country. How far are you, administrators of our sys- 
tem of education, responsible for this? What has been 
said will no doubt suggest to you many more irregu- 
larities, for the cure of which not only the multitude, 
but even its friends look to popular education—in so- 
ciety, in social life, inthe habits, manners and morals 
of the people, and in the public conscience. These 
are submitted to you without further remark. 
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I am here to make no charges; I have none to 
make, There is no reason in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and in a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools for it. But we do ask you for a 
partial remedy for these evils. I have no doubt that 
the same question that I have asked you, may be 
asked of the church ;—that is their responsibility. It 
may be asked of the legislator and the statesman. Is 
he or is he not your product, the work of your hands? 
You who are engaged in the work of education have 
an awful and a solemn responsibility devolving upon 
you. Religion is not in your domain in its specific 
sense—that belongs to the anointed who minister 
at the altar; to the head of the family. Politics in its 
partisan sense is not within your domain; but you are 
the servants of the State, the servants of the people, in 
whose hands according to the traditions of republican 
government, the destinies of the State are in a large 
measure placed. You are the repositories of the 
accumulated treasures of the past. It is your duty 
and your privilege to portray to those who are placed 
under your charge, in fitting terms, all that there is of 
heroism in war of the past; all, that there is of 
unselfishness in the patriotism of the past; all that 
there is of virtue, honor and integrity in the private 
and public life of the past; to inflame the hearts of 
our children with an unquenchable zeal for emulating 
and following in the footsteps of the martyrs, heroes, 
statesmen, and honest men and true women of the past, 
to the end that republican and democratic forms of gov- 
ernment may continue to endure by the people, through 
the people, and for the people, to the end of all time. 





After music, Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
of the School Department, was called upon. 
He had appreciated the two excellenta 
just delivered by ex-teachers, and would be 


glad if the gentlemen would step back into 


the profession—he would be willing to give 
them permanent certificates without reéxam- 
ination. This session of the Association has 
been in many respects most interesting and 
successful. ‘The local attendance has been 
good, fulfilling the pledges of the superin- 
tendent. We have had more representatives 
from colleges than at any previous session ; 
every Normal School but one has been repre- 
sented ; and nearly one half of the Superin- 
tendents in the State have been present. We 
have had a good time, all are satisfied, and 
we go back to our fields of labor encouraged 
and strengthened. In closing he referred to 
the fact that only one member who was pre- 
sent at the organization of the Association, 
twenty-five years ago, was here to-night, and 
we would be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, of Harrisburg, said 
this was to him a very unexpected call. He 
had seen great changes in the educational 
field since 1852, and all the best of them 
sprang from the action of this body. He 
remembered the days when Hickok, Coburn 
and Burrowes, ‘‘the fathers of the school sys- 
tem,” and others, were in their prime. Most 
of them have passed away. Wickersham was 
among us from the first, and is still in the 
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harness. But few of those who were together 
at the first are left now, and we are warned 
that we too must soon follow them, and leave 
the work to other hands. 

Miss Patridge read a selection, ‘‘Planning. 

Dr. J. H. Shumaker said he had heard 
about Kindergartens, Physical Training, 
Moral Instruction and many other things, but 
there was one thing he had not heard named 
during the session, that was a good substitute 
for many others—plain common sense. We 
shall find profit in applying this to all we have 
heard in the lest three days, and in cultivat- 
ing this faculty in our pupils. Common sense 
is as necessary as the law or the gospel; and we 
need to use it along with the good things we 
carry home with us from these meetings. 

Dr. Shumaker then sang a song—‘‘After.”’ 

On motion of Dr. Hays, Dr. Franklin 
Taylor and Prof. A. N. Raub were appointed 
to conduct the President-elect to the chair. 
He was accordingly introduced, and, after 
briefly thanking the Association for the honor 
of a unanimous election, promised a good 
programme for the meeting at York next year. 

On motion, Association adjourned finally 
with singing of Long Metre Doxology and 
the benediction by Rev. L N. Hays. 


” 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 





N accordance with the request of the State 
Association, the Constitution, By-Laws, 
and Standing Rules of said body are herewith 
appended to the report of proceedings. 
PREAMBLE. 

The Teachers and Friends of Education in Penn- 
sylvania, as a means of elevating the Profession of 
Teaching and promoting the interests of Education in 
our State, adopt this Constitution, and the following 
By-Laws : 

CONSTITUTION, 

Article 1.—This organization shall be known by the 
title of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 

Art. 2.—T-»achers, School Officers and Friends of 
Education, who desire to become members of the 
Association, may do so on payment of one dollar and 
being enrolled, and may continue to be members on 
payment of one dollar annually. 

Art. 3.—The officers and standing committees of 
this Association shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Ticket Agent, an 
Executive Committee and an Enrolling Committee, 
each consisting of five persons. 

Art. 4.—The President and Vice-President shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such officers. 

Art. 5.—The Secretary shall keep minutes of all 
meetings of the Association, and read them when 
called for by the Association. He shall have 
authority to employ a phonographic reporter. 

Art, 6.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive and keep all funds belonging to the Associa- 
tion, pay out the same only on orders signed by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and report the 








condition of the finances at each annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Art. 7.—The Ticket Agent shall secure railroad 
facilities, make arrangements for the Association, and 
furnish information to persons wishing to attend the 
meetings. 

Art. 8.—The Executive Committee shall manage 
the general business of the Association, and carry 
into effect all its orders and resolutions; they shall 
devise and put in operation such other measures, not 
inconsistent with the object of the Association, as they 
shall deem best; they shall keep a full record of their 
proceedings, and present an annual report to the As- 
sociation ; they shall prepare a programme of proceed- 
ings for the meetings of the Association, and print it, 
and the Constitution and By-Laws, and all standing 
resolutions, for the information of the members. 

Art. 9.—The Enrolling Committee shall collect the 
annual dues and pay them to the Treasurer, and shall 
prepare lists of the members of each year, with their 
post-office addresses, and such other information as 
may be needed by the Association, classifying the 
names by counties, and shall furnish the Secretary 
and Ticket Agent each with a copy, to be entered on 
the minutes, read at the meetings for correction and 
information, and published in the School Fournal. 

Art. 10.—The Officers and Standing Committees of 
this Association shall be elected by ballot, at each 
annua] meeting, and shall enter upon their duties at 
the close of the meeting at which they are elected. 
The nominations shall be made one session before the 
time for election ; all the names of persons nominated 
for President shall be printed on one ticket; all the 
names for Vice-President on another; all the names for 
other offices and Standing Committees on another. 
At the time of the election, in voting for President, 
the member voting shall strike off all names but one ; 
in voting for Vice-Presidents, all names shall be 
struck off except those of one lady and one gentle- 
man; in voting for other Officers, all names shall be 
struck off except one for each office, and five for each 
Standing Committee. 

Art. 11.—One stated meeting shall be held annu- 
ally, commencing on the second Tuesday in August, 
and other meetings to be left to the option of the As- 
sociation, or to the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Art. 12.—This Constitution and the appended 
By-Laws may be altered or amended by a majority of 
the members present at any regular meeting, when 
notice of such proposed alteration shall have been 
given on the first day of the meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 
1. An Auditing Committee, consisting of three 
persons, shall be appointed by the President on the 
first day of each annual meeting, whose duty it shall 
be to audit the Treasurer’s account, and report the 
condition of the Treasury to the Association during 
the meeting. 
2. The Executive Committee shall have power to 
appoint a Local Committee, to make the necessary 
local arrangements for the meetings of the Association. 

3. The Secretary shall be paid $10, annually, for 
his services. 

4. The President’s inaugural address sha]1 be deliv- 
ered on the first day of the annual meeting. 


5. All papers read at the sessions of the Associa 
tions shall be limited to thirty minutes in length, and 


the President shall be required to enforce this rule. 
STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, That a Committee of Five be appointed 


to conduct the election of officers of the Association, 
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the polls to be open one entire session. 


present his or her card of membership. 


Resolved, That all bills against the Association be 
endorsed by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee before orders are drawn; such orders to be 


It shall be | 
the duty of the election officers to make a list of all 

members of the Association voting, and no vote shall | 
be received unless the member offering the vote shall 
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ASSOCIA TION. 


signed 





by the President and Secretary, and the 
Treasurer to pay only upon orders so signed. 
Provided, That no order shall be drawn for any bill 

: which shall not be presented within ninety days after 
the close of the session. 
Resolved, That any person reading a paper or mak- 
ing an address, afterwards discussed on the floor of the 
Association,shall have the right to close said discussion. 





MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


ALLEGHENY. 
John Morrow. ITsaac W. Groff, 

BERKS-~--I00. ‘David S. Keck, 
S. A. Bae |H. G. Hunter, 
Nathan C. Scheaffer, |F. S. Grater, 
H. H. Brownmiller, |J. B. Hankey 


John A. Stewart, E. R. Wagner, 
Franklin J. Krick, |S. Agnes Shultz, 


D. B. Brunner, |J. E. Pautch, 
George C. Young, |Josiah R. Rollman, 
John S. Ermentrout, |A. S. Kline, 

A. J. Wobensmith, ange P. Slocum, 
Loretta C. Reiley, > eee Howden, 
C. A. Hobson, le E. Trexel, 

Alice Homan, Thos. J. Oberly, 

E. A. Nunemacher, [Ada Neitz, 

Mary A. Summons, y ames A. Werner 


- 


Sallie E. Caldwell, |Amos S. Greenwald, 
tT. EB. Habeoe. John Brower, 

M. E. Clous, I. F. Bechtel, 

E. A. Stahfe, Israel Rothermel, 
M. S. Stahle, John K. Howden, 
M. S. Setley, )E. H. Gaul, 

Harry A. Fink, iG. W. Unger, 


Emma A, McCauley, |Charles Miller, 
J. H. Jacobs, lJ. E. Kerschmer, 


C. A. Greene, M. D.,| James A. Schroeder, 


S. E. Ancona, 
H. B. Heidiman, 
David K. Spacht, 


M. S. Greenewald, 
James D. Howden, 
Daniel R. Clymer, 


Nora C. Mcyer |Rev. B. E. Kramlich, | 


Wm. C. Schaeifer, 
A. G. Masius, 
Richard H. Koch, 


Clara Miller, 
J. Z. Deck, 


James W. Yocum, 


J. . Paulus, A. Robinnette, |Anna L. Morgan. 
E. C. He ler, J. H. Rothermal, | DELAWARE—6, 
ps Fr Hughes, B. F. Y. Graeff, |B. N. Lehman, 
Emma H. Hahn, John K. Howden, |\Chas. H, Hood, 
Emma L. Ketrer, Anna J. H. Printz, | Maria L. Sanford, 
M. C. Heller, A. C, Schollenberger,} Mary L. Dunn, 

S. E. Gossler, A. Hitner, /Sallie Martin, 

M. M. Ketrer, E. L. Horning. |D. Emma Huntsman. 
A. E. Schlemm, BLAIR. _ ERIE. 

Ada Hobson, D. S. Keith.« |J. A. Cooper. 

M. J. Murray, FRANELIN. 
Louisa Holl, ._.$ eae |J. H. Shumaker. 


G. W. Ryan, 


par E. T. Burgan, 


Lizzie Holl, 
Elberta Richards, 
Lizzie Ray, 


BUCKS—o. 
} W. W. Woodruff, 
Sallie A. Mayer, Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Kate S. Holmes, |Wm. H. Slotter, 
A. J. Mason, Jennie Knight, 
Mary Polglase, Florence E. Sickel, 
Ida V. Howell, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Sarah Laub, iH. A. Buckman, 
R. K, Buehrle; Sallie H. Gilbert, 
Clara Hunsecker, Lizzie Edmunds. 
L. M. Wilkinson, CARBON, 
Ada W. Ribble iF. K. Berndt, 


| 
i 


|Mary E. Thompson, 





CENTRE, 
James Calder. 

CLINTON. 
A. N. Raub. 


J. W. Harvey, 
G. ‘L. Maris, 


H. F. Leister, 


Agnes Reiley. 


Wm. Noetling, 
T. B. Miller. 





lain, 


|L ucius H. Bugbee. 
| CUMBERLAND—5. 
| 


W. A. Lindsey, 
lI. N. Hays, 

1S. D. Hillman, 
i 


H. Carother S, 


¥ 
|A. T. Palm. 


|S. D. Ingram, 
IL. O. Foose, 


HUNTINGDON—3 


;R. N. McNeal, 


|Geo. W. Sanderson, 


|W. R. Baker. 
INDIANA. 
ly. M. Foster. 
JUNIATA—2 


| Wellington Smith, 


|John H, Willis. 


LANCASTER—20, 


B. F. Shaub, 
Edward Brooks, 


; Lhos. G. Apple, 


John S. Stahr, 


CHESTER—8. 


Franklin Taylor, 
Richard Darlington, 
M. Fanny Boice, 


Miss L. E. Harry, 

Mary J. Darlington. 
CLINTON—2. 

Sallie E, Rhoads, 


COLUMBIA—2. 
CRAWFORD—3. 


C. F, Chamberlain, | 
|Mrs. C. F. Chamber-} 


DAUPHIN—4. 
D. H. E. La Ross, 


‘J. V. Montgomery, | MONTOUR, 


iL. S. Geist,* J. L, Jervin. 
|Geo. H. Richards, NORTHAMPTON, 
IC. C. Seitz,* W. C. Cattell, 
J. D. Pyott, Selden i. Coffin, 
Ij. P. McCas skey, A. C. La Barre, 
J. Hart Roe hrer, 13 H. Werner. 
IC. W. Myers, PERRY. 


| Mary E. Buckwalter,*| Silas Wright, 
|J. M. Brecht,* 
jSarah A. Benner, 
|/Emma Powers, 


Alice Conrad, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


|'Wm. Riddle, Wm. H. Parker, 
|E, Oram Lyte, J. W. Walker. 
(Linda Brady, J. M. Stradling, 
iS. E, Wanner. Wm. S. Schofield, 
LAWRENCE, J. Fletcher Sickel, 


(W. N. Aiken. |Henry C. Clinton, 
LEBANON—7. Lelia EF. P tric ige, 

Henry Houck, Mrs. M. B. Mahon 

|W. B. Bodenhorn, Rachel S. Walk, 

T. Nitrauer, Mary McCurdy. 

| John H. Reigert, POTTER. 

iCarrie E. Altenderfer, John A. Groves. 


|Rev, J. F. Reinmund, SCHUYLKILL. 

Addison W. Stauffer.| Jesse Newlin, 

LEHIGH—II, B. F. Patterson, 

|J. O. Krauss, J. W. Danenhower, 

|A. F. K. Kraut, G. W. Bartch, 

|A. R. Horne, J. J. Cake, 

iL. Landis, George W. Weiss 

Miss A. E. Richard, |G. W. Channel, 

iP. A. Lautz, H. H. Spayd, 

M. R. Schaeffer, G. Wade, 

|Wm. T. Morris, Jacob H. Major, 

|Em’l S. Rambo, Pheo. B. Johnson. 

|J. Winters Rodgers, SNYDER. 

W. K. Fetherolf. H. B. Swineford. 

LUZERNE—4. SUSQUEHANNA. 

1|A. H. Berlin,* O. E. French. 

John P. Heath, TIOGA. 

Be E. -Hawker, F. Allen, 

A. B. Dunning.* E. os rancis, 
LYCOMING—2. Joseph Doane, 


iT. F. Gahan, UNION, 
S. Transeau. Jonathan Jones, 
MIFFLIN. 
Mary McCord. | WASHINGTON, 
MONTGOMERY—4. |George P. Hays, 
A. D. Eisenhower, N. Sherrard, 
Jos. K. Gotwals, W. C. Lyne, 
i? H. Schlichter, YORK. 
|M. Amanda Fleck, |W. H. Shelley. 


OTHER STATES—4. 
G. H. Shattuck, New York City. 
M. J. Greene, New York City. 
O. G. Smith, Seneca Co., New York, 
W. E. Sheldon, Boston, Massachusetts, 


*Delegates from Institutes, Total, 248. 
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Lizzie E. Hufferd, 


Francis W. Tustan, 
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SPEECH AND SONG.—AI1 boys and girls can sing, 
if it suits them to do so in the way of play. You 
never saw little boys and girls “ beg off,” when they 
want to sing together. In Germany, it has long been 
considered certain that all children can sing. They 
do not admit of exceptions, except in the case of the 
dumb. They not only argue from the general fre- 
quency of singing among children at play, but from 
the laws of music, as manifested in human language. | 
Speech itself is but a kind of chant, and the voice 
always moves in musical intervals. The rising of the 
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AN exchange sums up the matter as follows: Vocal 
music is one of the best means of securing attention 
to study. When a school grows listless and restless 
and inattentive to study, music may be employed to 
charm it into diligence. Strike up a merry school- | 
glee, let the charm of song encircle the heart, and, 
like sunshine on flowers, the minds will open t 
effort and repulsive tasks become pleasant 
Drowsy, dreamy idlers, gaping 


», new 
toil. 

} } 
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